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To 


Mas. FITZHERBERT. 


MADAM, 


Tnar lively admiration 
and profound reſpect, which cha- 
racters diſtinguiſhed by uncommon 
merit muſt ever command from 
the enlightened part of mankind, 
induces me to lay before you the 
following pages, which, if honoured 


by your approbation, will be a ſource 


of ä 5 


MADAM, 
Your moſt obedient Re, 
Moſt humble Servant, 


Tux AUTHORESS, 


ft 
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CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ, TO SIR GEORGE 
HAMILTON. 


Caern-wood- 


1. N vain you call forth all your clo 


quence to ſeduce me from thoſe peace. 


ful haunts; I am proof againſt your 
utmoſt allurements ; your glowing de- 
{cription of new beauties, — 
as the famed daughters of Circaſſia, 
paſs lightly over my mind, and I re- 
member the picture no longer than * 
ſurveying it. 


Not all the joys of faſhionable life. 


its buſy circle: the boſom of na 


can excite a wilh in my heart to 8 


clad, as it now is, in a veſt of puréßęg 2 2 
white, charms me more than all the Zn 


laboured beauties of the faireſt mod 
Vor. IJ. B 


deln, 
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belle: I climb the mountain's height 
in purſuit of health, and often yield 
my ſoul to contemplation, while the 
whiſtling ploughboy and the ruddy 
milkmaid carol in the valley beneath; 
I then deſcend, and on the froſt- bound 
river enjoy the ſalutary bleſſings of 
exerciſe. Theſe are joys that bring no 
ſad attendant, nor leave behind a ſting; 
but, while they invigorate the body, 
exalt and refine the ſoul. Nor are 
theſe the only cauſes that conſpire to 
eſtrange me from thoſe gay ſcenes 
which you pourtray in ſuch alluring 
colours. I have found in the deep 
ſhades of this romantic ſolitude the 
treaſure after which my heart ſo long 
has panted. Yes, my friend, the rara 
avis, which you have fo often aſſured 
me never did or would exiſt but in the 
viſions of imagination, actually reſides 
in an obſcure cottage on the border of 
my Eftate : a woman who owes not her 
wur danting fimplicity to ignorance, 
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nor the unſpotted purity of her mind to 
want of attraction; who has, if I miſtake 
not, trod the thorny paths of adverſity, 
and drank deep of ſorrow's bittereſt 
cup, without being polluted by them; 
but, with a mind fraught with every 
valuable acquiſition, and full of ſenſibi- 
lity, ſoars far above the power of miſ 
fortune; and retites, in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, from the buſy haunts 
of men, to enjoy the bleſſings of early 
experience and approved virtue in the 
boſom of friendſhip and retirement.— 
Nor was the manner in which I diſco- 
vered this fair phenomenon leſs extra- 
ordinary than her own perfeQions,, - + 
It was one of the bleakeſt mornings 
which this inclement ſeaſon has pro- 
duced, when, paſling near a ſmall ro- 
mantic cottage that had often attracted 
my notice, I beheld this enchanting 
creature, tenderly ſupporting a poor 
decrepit old man, who ſeemed bend- 
ing under the accumulated evils of ag, 
B 2 poverty, © 
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poverty, and illneſs. © Courage, my 
good father, ſaid ſhe,— a few 
* ſteps more, and you: will find an 
* aſylum from all your ſorrows; peace 
* and comfort ſhall bleſs the evening 
* of your days; and, in endeavour- 
ing to promote your happineſs, I 
* ſhall aſſuredly augment my own.” 
The old man breathed a ſigh of 
gratitude : I raiſed my eyes to the fair 
conſoler; but what a profuſion of 
charms burſt upon my fight! Her 
form is ſuch as conveys the ftrongeſt 
picture of delicacy united with ele- 
gance; but in attempting to delineate 
the irreſiſtible ſweetneſs and dignity of 
her countenance, the ſymmetry of her 
features, and the tranſparent beauty of 
her complexion, I am ſenſible that any 
deſcription muſt fall infinitely thort of 
the original. Her large black eyes are 
formed to melt the ſoul of apathy it- 
felf, while their fable curtains vainly 
Kzive to hide their luſtre, but only add 
—— | to 
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to their bewitching ſoftneſs : her aqui- 
line noſe, coral lips, and bright auburn 
treſſes, ſeem emulous to rival each other 
in excellence; and when ſhe ſpeaks, 
the fineſt ſet of teeth I ever beheld, 
aided by ten thouſand little loves and 
graces ſporting on her dimpled cheeks, 
contribute to render her a perfect.pat- 
tern of excelling Nature, W. 

I ſtood for ſome moments abſoldtely 
entranced ; when, recollecting myſelf 
I offered my aſſiſtance to convey her 
drooping charge into the houſe z ſhe 
modeſtly thanked me, and, bluſhing, 
accepted my offer. A tall elegant 
youth met us at the door of her humble 
hermitage : never have I beheld more 
graceful elegance and manly beauty 
united in any of my ſex : his com- 
plexion a clear olive, his hair a bright 
cheſnut, which waved careleſsly over 
his ſhoulders; and the brilliancy of his 
fine dark eyes dazzled thoſe of the be- 
holder: his other features, and the 
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expreſſion of his countenance, bore a 
ſtriking refemblance to thoſe of his 
fair companion; he appeared about 
twenty years of age; his dreſs was 
{carcely diſtinguiſhed from that of the 
{imple villager, but his air and manner 
were ſtrongly characteriſtic of ſuperior 
rank, He approached us with a look 
of ſurpriſe and earneſt inquiry, The 
fair unknown looked up with a ſmile of 
ineffable tenderneſs, ſaying Here is 
a poor infirm traveller, my dear Ed- 
* ward, whom I found almoſt expiring 
* amid the' tempeſtuous fury of this 
morning. I was at my chamber 
* window, endeavouring to reſtore life 
* to an expiring bird, when the groans 
* of this unfortunate ſtranger reached 
me. I inſtantly followed the ſound, and 
* beheld him, as then thought, breath- 
© ing his laſt, under the garden; but the 
application of my ſalts reſtored him 
© to his preſent ſtate ; and to the huma- 


* nity of this gentleman am I indebted - 


* for 


A. 
* for every other aid. She raifed ker 


beautiful eyes to mine, with an expreſ- 
ſion of indeſcribable ſweetneſs, as ſhe 
pronounced theſe words : and, while I 
alliſted in conducting the aged traveller 
to a couch, I envied his fituation, thus 
blefled by the tender aſſiduities of ſurely 
the moſt lovely of women. The young 
man contributed all in his power to 
comfort and ſupport their fainting gueſt, 
while his fair preſerver flew to procure 
additional aid; and, kneeling beſide 
him, fervently beſought a bleſſing on 
their pious efforts, while ſhe bathed his 
temples, and applied ſome reſtorative 
cordial to his lips. I was too deeply 
penetrated to offer any farther aſſiſt- 
ance: a new world ſeemed opened to 
me: I ſcarcely believed the teſti- 
mony of my ſenſes, and aſked my- 
ſelf, if all I ſaw was not illufion ? 
often had my imagination traced a 
model of feminine excellence, which 
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at length 1 beheld perfectly realized; 
and, after begging permiiſion to repeat 
my viſit, I returned home with a per- 
turbed mind. 

 Adieu, —The novelty of this ſcene 
may . poſſibly afford you ſome amuſe- 1 
ment, by being ſo ſtrikingly contraſted 
with the ſcenes in which you are en- 5 
gaged; my ſecond interview with 
theſe amiable ſtrangers ſhall be de- 
ſcribed in my next. 


Yours, 


C. WERSTEIN, 
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LETTER 
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SIR GEORGE HAMILTON TO CHARLES 
WERSTEIN, ESQ, 


Groveſnor-ſquare. 


AND ſo, thou knight of the woſul 
countenance, you have abſolutely met 
with a damſel to your taſte! Heaven 
be praiſed, I ſay! for the gloomy 
ſhades, and ftill more gloomy inhabi- 
tants, of Caern-\Wood, at this comfort- 
leſs ſeaſon, muit ſtand greatly in need 
of novelty to enliven the ſcene ; and 
this ſeraphic pair (who are, no doubt, 
juſt tumbled, from the ſtars) will cer- 
tainly prove a valuable acquifition to 
your hermitage, . 

Pardon me, Charles, but your letter 
has afforded me an infinite fund of 
amuſement; and I have laughed at the 
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grave manner in which you relate this 
adventure until I can laugh no longer. 
Your deſcription of the treaſure, after 
which your heart ſo long has panted, 
is pleaſant enough. The girl is hand- 
ſome, you ſay: ſuperlatively fo, unleſs 
you exaggerate ; but, as for all thoſe 
internal beauties which excite in you 
fuch rapturous effuſions, give me the 
caſket, and you ſhall be welcome to 
the gem it contains: in ſhort, I ſhall 
certainly pay you a viſit, if only to give 
my opinion of this paragon of excel- 
lence, But who is the gallant that you 
mention ? rather a formidable rival by 
your account ; at leaſt with a woman 


ſuch as you deſcribe. The modern 


a”. charmers, whoſe names you ſo fre- 
fl | * quently profane with your unhallowed 
n)ps, would frown equal contempt on 


him and you, while conqueſt attends 
my fteps, from the haughty peereſs 
down to the ſimpering chambermaid. 


Oh, ye gods! ſuch an affair at this 
moment 


( 1 ] 

moment awaits me as will render me 
the envy of the whole world, and im- 
mortalize my name in the annals of 
gallantry. At the maſquerade laſt 
evening a lady in the character of 
Circe attracted my notice: I addreſſed 
her, and was honoured with a moſt 
gracious reception: an aſſignation was 
the reſult, and this is the appointed 
hour. I had her watched to her car- 
riage ; and, to my unſpeakable gratiſi- 
cation, am informed that ſhe is the 
young and beautiful Comteſſe de Cer- 
vigne, a native of this kingdom, but 
now the idol of the Gallic court; from 
whence ſhe is but juſt arrived, with her 
huſband, on a viſit to her relations here; 
Adieu,—I have not another moment 
to waſte; but ſhall moſt impatiently ex+ 
pect the ſequel of your adventure; and, 
when I am cloyed of the pleaſures of the 
gay world, I ſhall haſten to pay my de- 
voirs to your faſcinating villager,  ; 
G. HAamiLTON, 
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CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ. TO SIR GEORGE 
HAMILTON. 


Caern-Wood, 


No, no, my gay and gallant friend, 
your conqueſts muſt not extend here; 
Iwill not admit your viſits, but abſo- 
lutely proteſt againſt all ſuch intruders; 
keep within your own circle, and let 
not your preſumptuous wiſhes wander 
toward my lovely recluſe; ſhe is a 
being of a ſuperior order: and your 
daring to mention, or even think of her 
in the ſtyle you have done, is a kind of 
profanation. Let the beautiful Com- 
teſſe content you; and if ſhe is weak 
enough to liſten to your vows, you wall, 
I doubt not, avail yourſelf of her folly, . 
and taſte all the happineſs of which- 
ſuch 


Be as merry as you pleaſe at my ex- 


penſe; I can laugh in return: laugh 


at the folly of what you. term pleaſure, 
and pity the diſappointment by which 
it ſeldom fails to be attended. You 
affect to contemn my philoſophy ; I will 
not ſay what are my ſentiments reſ- 
pecting your exceſſive levity; you 


know me too well to render it neceffary, . 


And now, having anſwered your letter, 
I will proceed to the performance of 
my promiſe, and endeavour to deſcribe 
my ſecond interview with the amiable 
cottagers. It was on the evening of the 
ſame day on which I firſt beheld them; 
and my anxiety for the fate of their 
aged gueſt pleaded a ſufficient apo- 
logy for my early intruſion, He was 
reclining on a couch when I entered, 
his humane entertainers were ſeated be- 

_ fide 
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ſuch beings as yourſelves are ſuſcepti- 
ble ; but ſeek not to moleſt the ſacred 


haunts of virtue, friendſhip, and retire- 
ment, 


Ax) 


by 1 W 7 * 
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fide him, and he ſeemed addreſſing 
them, with much eagerneſs, but in ſo 
low a voice that I could not diſtinguiſh 
what he ſaid; his pallid countenance 
was animated by a momentary ſuffu- 
ſion; and his lately languid eyes il- 
lumed by an emanation of joy, tender- 
neſs, ſurpriſe, and gratitude. He 
gazed alternately in each of their faces, 
claſped their hands between his own, 
bedewed them with his tears, and breath- 
ed a fervent ejaculation ; they ſeemed 
all equally affected; and I entered un- 
perceived, The ftranger faintly in- 
formed them that his ſpirits were 
weighed down by ſleep, and begged 
permiſſion to retire : they aroſe to con- 
duct him to a chamber, and ftarted on 
beholding me; but, requeſting I would 
be ſeated, they led their trembling 
gueſt out of the room ; and in a ſhort 
time returned, ſaying they had left 
bim in apparently balmy ſlumber. I 
then expreſſed my ſurpriſe at not 
{2's having 


( ”s } 
having ſooner known ſuch deſirable 
neighbours; and regretted the irretriev- 
able loſs I had ſuſtained by that igno- 
trance. We have been but a few 
« weeks reſident here, faid Edward, 
with his eyes mournfully declined on 
the ground; and Georgina, my dear 
* ſiſter, has been oppreſſed by illneſs, 
* the principal part of that time.” 
* Your fifter!' I exclaimed; and my 
heart welcomed the pleaſing inform- 
ation. Ves, he replied, * this beloved 
* fiſter, my only friend, my counſellor, 
* my guardian angel, has been hover- 
ing on the brink of eternity.“ She 
tenderly inquired why he would thus 
dwell on mouraful recollections which 
could not poſſibly be intereſting to me, 
and muſt diſtreſs themſelves? adding, 
Are we not happier now?” * Yes!” 
he exclaimed, *© indeed we are; and I 
hope we ſhall never part again,” 
cle pauſed---then addreſſing me, Sir,” 
he continued, * we are two unfortunate 
= c orphans, 
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v orphans, whoſe happineſs now depends 
ina greatmeaſure, upon eachother,'— 
May no invidious hand,” {aid I, ever 
diſturb it. But I truſt,” continued I, 
* you are not ſo abſtracted as to refuſe 
* the bleſſing of your ſociety to one, who, 
although a ſtranger, is ambitious to 
* prove himſelf a friend; and if he 
* cannot augment your felicity will 
* promiſe never to imbitter it.* They 
looked penſively at me, and then at 
each other :—a ſoft bluſh of approba- 
tion croſſed the features of the enchant- 
ing Georgina, and Edward, preſenting 
his hand to me, faultered out © be ever 
* welcome here, exalted ſtranger ! and 
© if our eſteem is worthy your accept- 
* ance reftgaſſured of poſſeſſing it,” I 
expreſſed- y lively ſenſe of the obliga- 
tion theſe words conferred : and, telling 
them TI ſhould be a frequent intruder, 
bade them adieu. 
| C. WERSTEIN. 
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ein GEORGE HAMILTON TO CHARLES 
WERSTEIN ESQ, 


Groſvenor- Square. 


Your envious predictions ſeldom 
fail to be verified; diſappointment ſeems 
to attend my ſteps; this enchanting 
fair-one, of whom I was ſo deeply ena» 
moured, and by whom [ believed my- 
ſelf diſtinguiſhed; is ſurely ſome 
phantom of the imagination, for I can- 
not trace her in exiſtence; and am 
maddened at the delufion. Whether 
a real or viſionary being, the Comteſſe 
de la Cervigne is.now the goddeſs to 
whom my moſt ardent devotions are 
addreſſed; and I turn from the reſt 
of the ſex with diſguſt. Perhaps I am 
adoring a deity of my own formation; 

but 


« 02 
but I do not think I can taſte of peace 
until I poſſeſs the original of that en- 
_ chanting picture which this adventure 
has impreſſed upon my heart. I am 
ſtrangely infatuated ; and, as you often 
fay, I bluſh for my own weakneſs, and 
begin to apprehend that I am infected 
with your romantic enthuſiaſm. But 
methinks I hear you exclaim, how 
have you diſpoſed of the maſquerade 
Circe! It is that which thus diſtracts 
me. I was faithful to the appointment: 
darkneſs at firſt fa voured the impreſſion 
the: bad made upon my mind; I fondly 
thought myfelf bleſſed ; and the accents 

that fell from her tongue ſeemed to me 
more harmonious than the ſongs of ſe- 

raphs. The image of that divine crea- 
ture, who was pointed out to me as 
the Comteſſe de Cervigne, when on m 
travels, filled my whole ſoul, and I be- , | 
lieved myſelf the moſt fortunate of 
mortals. But attend to the mortify- 
ing ſequel; which I cannot give you 
a truer 


rt, | 
2 truer idea of than by quoting the 
following lines : 


When in the dark on her ſoft hand I hung. 

And heard the tempting ſyren, from her tongue, 

What flames, what pangs, what torments I en- 
dured ? 

But when the candle entered I was cured.” 


Such was my ſituation ; the fight of 
a ſpectre could not have affected me 
more ſenſibly than her haggard aſpect 
and deformed figure. I ſtarted back 
ſome paces on beholding a being ſo 
different to what I had imagined; and 
my wonted preſence of mind entirely 
forſook me. The fair | dulcinea 
* grinned horribly a ghaftly. ſmile ;* 
and, endeavouring to afſume an air of 
tznderneſs, inquired if I was ill. 1 
replied in the affirmative, adding, that 
| was frequently ſeiſed thus, but would 
not fail paying my devoirs to her again 
as ſoon as my indiſpoſition would per- 
mit; and, with aſſurances of the moſt 


profound 
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profound reſpect (a ſentiment which 
her appearance and age was much more 
calculated to inſpire than a tender at- 
tachment), I retir:d rather abruptly, 
and threw myſelf into a chair more 
dead than alive: leaving the aſtonifhed 
fair one not to repent (that I fear ſhe 
is paſt), but to wonder at her leiſure. 
I muſt certainly, notwithſtanding your 
reſtrictions, try the efficacy of a viſit to 
Caern-wood, to baniſh this unpleaſant 
ſcene, and the ſevere chagrin by 
which it was attended from my memo- 
ry: and to reſtore my former eaſe and 
vivacity : for ſo deep and unuſual is the 
impreſſion which this affair has left 
upon my mind, that, ſpite of all my 
efforts, I am no longer the ſame 


G. HAMILTON. 
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CHARLES W ERST EIN, ESQ. TO SIR GEORGE 
HAMILTON. 


Caern-Wood, 


I aLways hoped and believed that 
you would ſoon be weary of thoſe ſcenes 
in which you engaged with ſuch avi- 
dity : I was well convinced that na- 
ture had given you a mind ſuperior 
to the groveling purſuits which have 
lately engroſſed your attention; a mind 
formed for happineſs of a much more 
refined and exalted nature, or I ſhould 
never have dared to call you by the ſa- 
cred name of friend; a character which 
muſt have reaſon, virtue, and integri- 
ty, for its ſupport. 

Be not ſurpriſed when I tell you 
that J almoſt venerate the poor deſpiſed 

lady 


1 22 } 
lady whoſe want of attractions occa- 
ſioned you ſuch ſevere regret, for being 
the means of reſtoring you in ſome 
meaſure to reaſon : when the cure 1s 
complete you will be welcome here ; 
and the converſe of Georgina and Ed- 
ward will, I truſt, do more than all I 
can ſay in confirming you a rational. 
From their lips you will imbzbe the 
dictates of wiſdom and truth: and if 
one ſpark of virtue and morality ex- 


iſts in your heart, their example will 


fan it into a bright and glorious flame, 
diffuſing unſpeakable happineſs over 
all your future days. 

Time now moves on winged with 
every felicity that my mind is capa- 
ble of enjoy ing; the friendſhip of Ed- 
ward, and the ſoft approving ſmile of 
Georgina, fills me with grateful tranſ- 
port, gives birth to pleaſures, till now 
unknown, and converts this ſo lately 
dreary ſcene into an elyſium; happineſs 
ſurrounds me which ever way I turn, 


and 
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CF 
and contentment attends my ſteps. I 

am bl: fled to the utmoſt height of my 
expectations; and, in the delightful hope 
of augmenting the felicity of my ami- 
able friends, I experience the moſt 
lively addition to my own. Here the 
golden age ſeems realiſed ; health, 
peace, and virtue, crown our days, and 
no tumultuous paſſion interrupts our 
enjoyments. But I often tremble when 
reflect on the uncertainty of all hu- 
man events, how frequent the intru- 
fions of miſery, and how impoſlible to 
enſure the next moment, in this ever 
varying ſcene. Theſe reflections fre- 
_ quently oceur, and imbitter the pre- 
ſent bliſs. But I haften to the cottage 
of Georgina; and, in the delightful ſo- 
ciety of its amiable inhabitants, forget 
all that can wound my peace : and, oft 
as I return, do I give a tear to the me- 
mory of Eliza's ſufferings. Ah! my 
friend, obdurate indeed muſt that 


Heart be who could ſuffer ſomuch ſweet- 
neſs 
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neſs to languiſh in deſpair. I know not 
the man worthy of Eliza's love ; but 
love is undoubtedly the malady that 
preys upon her life; and Eliza's ſoul 
is too noble and exalted to ſelect an 
object that would diſgrace herſelf or 
you. You aſcribe her ſilence to a con- 
ſciouſneſs of impropriety ; I attribute 
it ſolely to an exceſs of delicate timi- 
dity. Be adviſed in this important 
caſe ; and, by diſcovering the ſecret, 
which your lovely fiſter ſo carefully 
cheriſhes, be aſſured you will preſerve 
her valuable life. I again repeat it, 
Eliza cannot make an improper choice; 
nor can any man of ſentiment be in- 
ſenſible to the preference of one ſo 
eminently lovely. To ſoatch from the 
grave a woman formed to adorn and 
bleſs ſociety would certainly ſecure 
a reward: her virtues muſt inſpire eſ- 
teem and tend«rneſs. The beauty, grace, 
and elegance of her perſon and man- 
ners, aided by her accompliſhments, 

would 


1 


would excite the moſt lively admiration; 
and theſe ſentiments would affuredly 
ſecure as large a portion of felicity as 
is uſually allotted to mortals, I am, 
you know, a zealous advocate for an 
union of hearts; it ſhould, in my opi- 
nion, ever be preparatory to that at the 
altar; I know of nothing elſe that can 
promiſe contentment in the marriage 
tate, Error and imperfection are 
the lot of humanity ; and it requires no 
common degree of attachment to in- 
ſpire both parties with that tender in- 
dulgence to each other's foibles, ſo ne- 
ceſlary to conſtitute happineſs between 
the ſexes, and render a chaſte and ho- 
nourable union truly defirable. But the 
mention of Eliza has drawn me unde- 
ſignedly into a diſſertation on connubial 
happineſs; a theme which will as afſ- 
ſuredly excite your ridicule as the re- 
collection of your ſiſter's declining ſtate 
will wound your feelings; therefore, 
pardon my dwelling ſo long on the pain- 

Vor, I C ful 
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Jo. 
ful ſubject, and let us return to the ami- 
able cottagers. We are now become 
quite inſeparable : our friendſhip every 
day gains new firength ; we ſpend the 
chief part of our time together; and 
from the lips of Edward I have learned 
that Georgi na has been well tried in 
the ſchool of adverſity. The air of 
moſt affecting melancholy that marks 
her character is thus accounted for ; as 
yet I know not particulars, nor dare I 
inquire, I often wiſh ſhe could be 
known to Eliza; methinks they ſeem 
formed to love each other ; for you, I 
partly with and partly dread your pre- 
ſence, You are on all hands allowed 
to be a dangerous man ; but no, not 
with Georgina ; ſhe would, unleſs my 
judgment greatly deceive me, contem- 
plate all your wondrous graces with 
ſtoical indifference. The traveller 
whom ſhe reſcued from death proves 


to have been a faithful domeſtic either 


in their own family or ſome one with 
whom 
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whom they were intimately conneQed 
their deſcent I find is noble : an air of 
myſtery at preſent envelopes them, 
which time and increaſing confidence, 
will, I doubt not, ſoon remove. Adieuz 
I am more than ever detached from 
the faſhionable world. 

Remember me in your letter to 
Eliza; tell her I will preſerve her pic- 
ture ſacred as the relic of a departed 
ſaint; and wear it next my heart, 
Tell her likewiſe that I ſtill hope to 
embrace her in health and happineſs; 
but think not that the pure air ef 


' ſouthern France, or any other air, how- 


ever ſalutary, can adminifter relief to 
2 wounded ſpirit—Ah! no—truſt me 
the whiſpers of fraternal afſection and 
conſoling friendſhip will prove much 
more efficacious in removing the ma- 
lady that oppreſſes Eliza's mind, Fare- 


well, and believe me ever your and 
her ſincere friend, 
C. WEeRrsSTEIN. 


LETTER 


&-& 
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LETTER VI 


SIR GEORGE HAMILTON TO CHARLES 
| WERSTEIN, ESQ. 


Groſvenor-Square. 


EL Iz A is returned; but pale and 
emaciated, and more like a beautiful 
ghoſt than a human being. She now 
fits beſide me, her arm tenderly ſur- 
rounds me, her drooping head reclines 
on my ſhoulder, and ſhe faintly mur- 
murs out © Tell him I am better, and 
© ſhall live to behold him once more, 
© and bleſs his goodneſs. 

Perhaps we ſhall both pay you a 
viſit, I endeayour to forget the charm- 
ing Comteſſe, and Eliza now claims 
all my attention. Adieu. 

G, HAMILTON. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VI. 


CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ, TO SIR GEORGE 
HAMILTON. 


Caern-Wood, 


SwEeT Eliza, lovely, but unfortu- 
nate maid! I forget my own felicity 
in contemplating the ſeverity of her 
fate. Haſten here, my friend, but 
come not without Eliza: our united 
efforts may perhaps at length extract 
the envenomed ſhaft that is aimed at 
her life ; for ſorrow once imparted is 
half cured. The lovely Georgina will 
likewiſe whiſper gentleſt conſolation, 
and ſooth her every care: the manly 


beauty and elegance of the youthful | 


Edward may engage her attention, and 
contribute to her recovery, by convinc= 


C 3 ing 
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. Us 
ing her that the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
graces our ſex can boaſt are not con- 
fined to the object of her ſecret prefe- 
rence, But what have I ſaid! Can 
the eye of Love diſcern perfection, 
except in the idol of its choice? Truth 
anſwers in the negative; every excel- 
lence ſeems to centre there, and the 
reſt of the univerſe appears a blank. 

Ah! my friend, how do the beſt 
of us deceive ourſelves? When 
yet a ftranger to life's buſy ſcenes, 
when ſcarcely fifteen ſummers had 
paſſed over me, and in my native 
German woods, my ſoul attached her- 
ſelf to Iſabella, choſe her for my fa- 
vourite companion, and made her the 
. participator of all my joys and ſorrows; 
unconſcious of a higher bliſs, I called 
it love: but time ſeldom fails to with- 
draw the veil from the face of truth 
and convict us of all our errors. 

Facewell. A penſive ſadneſs invades 
my heart; but aſſure Eliza that, amid 


every 
» 
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every change, I ſhall ever be trem- 
blingly alive to the claims of friendſhip, 
and moſt impatiently expect her here. 


C. WERSTEIN. 


SS TT T ©... 


$IR GEORGE HAMILTON TO CHARLES 
WERSTEIN, ESQ, 


- * 


Groſvenor-Square« 


I am overwhelmed with afflition, 
Eliza is conſiderably worſe : too ill to 
be removed; but expreſſes an ardent 
defire to ſee you once more. Oh! 
haſten, if poſſible, to alleviate the ſor- 
row of 
G. HAMILTON» 


LETTER 
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CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ. TO SIR GEORGE 
HAMILTON, 


Caern-Wood. 


HEAVEN knows how ſincerely I 
ſympathize in your preſent diſtreſs. 
Eliza knows. me too well to doubt my 
compliance with her requeſt : conſole 
- yourſelf, my friend, with the hope that 


all will yet be well; youth will, I truſt, 
conquer the malady of the amiable 


ſufferer; and duty, aided by an un- 
common portion of native good ſenſe, 
will teach her to ſubdue the pangs of 
extreme ſenfibility. I have bade adieu 
to the cottage, and ſhall ſet off for town 
by dawn of day tomorrow. 

C. WERSTEIN., 


LETTER 


l 


LETTER 


CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ. TO SIR GEORGE 
HAMILTON, | 


Caern- Wood. 


I ToLD you I had bade adieu to the 
cottage, and had but juſt diſpatched 
my letter when a card from Georgina, 
earneſtly requeſting to ſee me, filled 
me with ſurpriſe: the characters were 
ſcarcely legible : I trembled left ſome 
diſaſtrous event had befallen my ami- 
able friends; and, ſummoning the meſ- 
ſenger, my fears were realized by the 
lad information of Edward's having 
diſlocated his arm by a fall. I inſtantly 
diſpatched one of my ſervants for a 
ſkilful ſurgeon, and flew to impart 
every aid in my power, Edward was 

; C 5 feated 
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ſeated on a couch when I entered, his 
head ſupported on the boſom of his 
afflicted ſiſter, who wiped away the faſt 


flowing tears, and ſtrove to ſuppreſs 


her emotions. Paleneſs overſpread his 
lately florid countenance, and his eye 
was expreſſive of the keeneſt anguith : 
the affecting ſight robbed me of all my 
wonted preſence of mind : I was utterly 
incapable of offering any conſolation, 
but ſeated myſelf in filence beſide 
them. Edward raiſed himſelf, looked 
at each of us alternately ; and, aſſum- 
ing a placid ſmile, aſſured us the hurt 
he had received was much too trifling 
to admit of one moment's concern, I 


indulged this cheering hope, and called 


forth every argument it could ſuggeſt, 
to ſooth the fears of Georgina, When 


the ſurgeon entered her emotions in- 


creaſed ; and Edward repeatedly en- 
treated her to retire while his arm was 


examined ;—ſhe made no reply, but 


firmly continued to ſuſtain him in her 
| i 
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arms while the ſurgeon performed his 
office; and, inftead of a diſlocation, 
as Edward had declared, his hurt was 
found to be a compound fracture. 
The generous youth ſeemed to forget 
his own ſufferings in contemplating 
thoſe of his fiſter, who fainted in my 
arms the moment ſhe became ac- 
quainted with his real fituation, and I 
conveyed her into another apartment, 
As ſoon as ſhe recovered ſhe beſought - 
me to accompany her back to the 
chamber of her brother; nor could any 
entreaties prevail on her to quit his ſide, 
till, at dawn of day, overpowered by 
fatigue and pain, he fell into a profound 
ſleep; and ſhe is now retired to reſt, 
while I ſupply her place; and, as 1 
watch the agitated ſlumbers of Edward, 
employ the melancholy hours in tranſ- 
mitting to you theſe ſad particulars; 
which occafion a double portion of re- 
gret, when I turn my thoughts toward + 
Eliza; as common humanity (were there 

G6 
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no other claim) would inevitably de- 
tain me here until there is a favourable 
change at the cottage. But aſſure your 
amiable ſiſter that ſhe poſſeſſes a large 
portion of my tendereſt ſolicitude; and 
that I ardently wiſh- to convince her 


with what fincerity J am her and your 


Afſectionate friend, 


C. WERSTEILN- - 


DETTEE X. 


IR GEORGE HAMILTON TO CHARLES 
WERSTEIN, ESG. 


Groſvenor-Square.- 


Loun laſt came fraught with diſap- - 
pointment, and proved a ſource of bitter 


regret. Eliza mourns, and talks inceſ- * 
fantly of you and C aern-Wood. She 


thinks 


J 


ia) 


thinks its ſalutary air would contribute 
more toward her recovery than all the 
power of medicine: but, alas! theſe 
are but the illuſions of a diſtempered 
imagination : for who caa | 


—— * miniſter to a mind diſeaſed ; 
© Pluck from the memory a rooted ſorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 
* And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 
e Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
* Which weighs upon the heart,” 


This I fear is the ſtate of my much 
loved fiſter, and paſt all cure: but 
ſoothing indulgence may, perhaps, de- 
lay the threatened blow, if not avert 
it; and our propoſed viſit to Caern- 
Wood diffuſes a tranfient gleam of 
cheerfulneſs around us, and throws 
2a ray of health and happineſs over 
Eliza's languid form. You and your 
amiable cottagers are her conſtant 

| | themes ; 
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themes; ſhe mourns the misfortune of 
Edward, and anticipates the happineſs 
of being known to the lovely Georgina. 
Though ſcarce able to move acroſs her 
room, ſhe ſpezks of our propoſed jour- 
ney with a ſatisfaction bordering on 
rapture, and it would be cruel to damp 
her joy by a participation of my fears. 

Adieu, Diſmiſs every apprehenſion 
of my proving your rival; the loves 
and graces ſeem to have renounced me, 
and my whole attention is engroſſed by 
Eliza. 

| G. HAMILTON. 


LETTER 
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CHARLES WERSTEIN} ESQ. TO SIR GEORGE 
HAMILTON. , h 


* 
Caern- Wood. 


RESERVE your propoſed viſit, my 
friend, to ſome future period; in this 
ſpot I ſhould now be incapable of af- 
fording the conſolation you require. 
An exile from Caern-Wood, I haſten 

to ſooth your ſorrows and impart my 
own : to blend my tears with thoſe of 
Eliza, flowing perhaps from the ſame 
ſource, ill-requited love, Oh! may 
my ſufferings teach her to think more 
lightly of her own; for the keeneſt 
arrows of tyrannic love are rooted in) 1 
my heart. IO *. 8 
I have been refident at the cottags 
. ever 
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ever ſince I wrote you laſt. Every 
moment increaſed the paſſion which 
Georgina had before inſpired ; and, 
in a moment of madneſs, I gave utter- 
ance to the language of my ſoul, Her 
expreſſive features evinced the aftoniſh- 
ment excited by this declaration: ſhe 
Kood ſome minutes wrapt in filent 
wonder; a pitying tear then ſtarted 
from her eye; the averted her face, 
and uttered, in ſcarce articulate ſounds, 
theſe words:—* Adieu. I eſteem, nay 
= * revere your character; gladly would 
I call you friend, but we muſt meet 

no more. 

She was leaving the room: I caught 
hold of a part of her gown ;—I fell 
involuntarily at her feet ; my. emotions 

_ almoſt deprived me of the power of 

peech, but I repeated, in an agony of 
i * Ah! adored Georgina, why 
muſt we meet no more? Becauſe,” 
he replied, with an agitated air and 
| — 
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empaſſioned tone of yoice, © fate makes 
© it criminal in me to liſten to an avowal 
of love.”—* But hear me, I cried, 
preſſing her hand to my lips, —* I ſwear 
«* I will no more offend ; ftill bleſs me 
with your converſe; baniſh me not 
© your loved ſociety : this is all I aſk.” 
She looked at me with ſweeteſt com- 
paſſion beaming in her lovely eyes, 
then, looking up to heaven, ſhe ex- 
claimed Ah! what is it you aſk? 
* indulgence to love the wife of ano» 
* ther! Duty, honour, juſtice and 
* prudence, command you to conquer 
* this unfortunate attachment, or behold * 
the object who has ſo undeſignedly 
excited it no more!” and, ruſhing out 
of the room, ſhe left nie in a ſtate 
of diſtraction. I inſtantly quitted the 
houſe ; wretchednefs began its reign in 
my heart, and engroſſed thoſe hours 
which nature had devoted to reſt; I 
quitted my pillow at day-breakz and 
1 wrote 
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wrote a long. letter to Georgina, to 
which I received the following anſwer : 

The ſad aſſurance of having im- 
* bittered the ſerenity of your days 
* fills my mind with che moſt ſenfible 
* regret, Why are our moſt innocent 
© enjoyments generally productive of 
* ſome melancholy conſequence? In 
our ſolitude I looked up to the poſ- 
* ſeſſion of your friendſhip as an inva- 
© luable treaſure, and my heart was 
* daily lifted up with gratitude: we 
© beheld your approach with pleaſure ; 
© abſence was tedious ; and, when you 
© quitted our cottage, the chief part 
* of our happineſs ſeemed to depart 
* with you. Ah! my amiable friend, 
* why have you deſtroyed all the proſ- 
5 pects of tranquil felicity which your. 
© ſociety afforded us? Why did you 
admit that deſtructive paſſion on 
* which I ſhudder to reflect? Until it is 


extirpated from me boſom we muſt 
.—"—_— 
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no more converſe. Think me not 
« forgetful of all your generous good- 
* neſs: I ſhall remember it, gratefully 
remember it, as long as I exiſt, And 
© the beſt proof I can give of my gra- 
© tude, is by requeſting you will now 
turn your thoughts and affections to- 
ard thoſe friends in London, who 
* were ſo much better entitled to them, 
and whoſe fituation, at this juncture, 
* calls for your utmoſt exertions. Ab- 
* ſence will, I doubt not, ſoon reſtore 
you to your former ſelf, and we ſhall 
* again experience thoſe placid and 
* exalted joys which marked the com- 
mencement of our friendſhip, To 
* your generous attention I hold myſelf 
* principally indebted for the reſtora- 
tion of my beloved brother: accept 
our grateful acknowledgments, beſt 
* withes, and fincere eſteem; and, if 


© you 
7 
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© you value your peace, ous not the 
* advice of 


© GEORGINA, 


IN CONTINUATION, 


I #avs anſwered this letter; I have 
promiſed implicit obedience to the will 


of my lovely enſlaver, and endeavour 


to fubmit to my fate ;—but I ſee a meſ- 


ſenger from the cottage, and fly to learn 
his intelligence. 


IN CONTINUATION. 


Arzu lines from Georgina to this 
effect: 
* Your ready acquieſcence with my 


advice adds tenfold to the obligations 


© | before 
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© | before owed you: if you will ſend 
* me your addreſs in London, I will 
* tranſmit to you a faithful narrative of 
the moſt remarkable events in my 
« unfortunate life; which will, I think, 
fully juſtify my preſent conduct in | 
« your opinion, and mark me out as 
rather an object of pity than admir- 
ation.“ | 
Amiable condeſcenfion ! delightful 
proof of confidence and eſteem! Shalf 
I then murmur! forbid it Heaven! I 
quit this ſpot with leſs reluctance, bleſſed 
with this aſſurance of Georgina's friend. 
ſhip ; and, although fate forbids me to 
aſpire to obtain her love, I may yet, 
perhaps, be happy ;—happy in her 
ſociety, and favoured with her ap- 
proving ſmiles ; ought I to wiſh for 
more? Adieu. My horſes wait, and 
I haſten to you and Eliza. 


C. WERSTEIN, 


LETTER 
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CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ. TO GEORGINA, 


Groſvenor-Square. 


INT ATIE Nx for the performance of 
my charming friend's promiſe, I ven- 
ture to remind her of the painful anx- 
iety which that impatience inflifts ;— 
yet, moſt amiable of women, if the 
recollection of paſt events wound your 
heart, oh ! ſpare yourſelf the mournful 
taſk and me the ſad participation, 
The fair Eliza ſeems hovering on 
the brink of eternity : a few pangs 
more and the ſting of mortal ſuffering 
will have done with her; ſhe will be 
releaſed from this ſcene of painful vi- 
ciſſitudes, and be permitted to join her 
kindred angels. As a fellow ſufferer 
2 * ſne 


19 


ſhe is now doubly endeared to my 
heart: ſhe is, I fear, the victim of a 
ſecret attachment, and, oh !—but I 
forbear to offend, I remember my 
promiſe, and will henceforth faithfully 
obſerve it, The brother of Eliza, the 
companion of my early choice, the 
friend of my ſoul, is involved in the 
deepeſt affliction: he deplores with 
poignant anguiſh Eliza's apparently 
inevitable fate: and what heart of ſen- 
ſibility can fail to ſympathize, But I 
borrow ſome faint conſolation from the 
hope that this dreaded event, while it 

deprives ſociety of one bleſſing, by 
the death of Eliza, will give it another. 
in the reformation of her brother, whoſe 
many excellent qualities have long been 
rendered uſeleſs by an exceſs of faſhion- 

able levity : ſorrow muſt neceſſarily 
introduce Alection, and reflection can- 
not fail to convict him of his glaring 
errors, as his underſtanding ſtands un- 
rivalled 
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rivalled by any I know, and his heart 
glows with every virtue that can honour 
and exalt humanity, though now hid 
beneath a maſs of abſurdity and extra- 
Vagance. 
Adieu. Madam, your amiable bro- 
ther claims his ſhare of my beſt regards, 
and my thoughts hover perpetually 
around you both. | 

C. WERSTEIN, 


LE T2420 ITY. 
| GEORGINA TO CHARLES WERSTEIN, EQ, 


Caern-Wood, 


 ArTzR many a ſevere conflict with 
my own heart, I ſeize the pen with 
trembling hands, to comply with your 
. Tequeſt, or rather my voluntary offer. 
But 
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But, alas! I find that my utmoſt ex- 
ertions of fortitude are ſcarcely ſuffici- 
ent to ſupport me under the recital of 
events that have diffuſed the bittereſt 
anguith over my paſt days; and plante d 
daggers in my heart, which 1 fear 
nought but death can remove. But 
enough of prelude: I have excited your 
curioſity; your generous attention to 
two unfortunate ſtrangers, as we are, 
likewiſe merits every confidence and 
grateful acknowledgment in my pow- 
er; and, while involuntary fighs burſt 
from my heart, and fad momentos of 
the paſt deform my faded features, I 


haſten to the performance of my pro- 
miſe. 


My father was the younger ſon of a 
noble family, by whom he was re- 
nounced for marrying a woman diſtin- 
guiſhed by an uncommon portion of 
perſonal and mental charms, but defi- 
cient in the 'more weighty points of * 
. D birth 
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birth and fortune: ſhe was the orphan 
of a country gentleman, exalted by 
his virtues, though not his rank; and 
her fortune was too inconfiderable to 
be mentioned. Well aſſured of the in- 
utility of ſoliciting the conſent of his 
family to an union of this nature, my 
father uſed every precaution in his 
power to prevent their knowledge of 
it: but the tongue of rumour caught 
the tender tale; he was ſuperior to a 
falſehood but ingenuouſſy avowedwhat 
he had done, and his ruin was the im- 
mediate conſequence. His enraged 
father declared him from that moment 
an alien to his blood, and baniſhed 
him his preſence for ever. Thus re- 
duced, neceſſity compelled the adven- 
turous pair to ſeek that fortune in a diſ- 
tant clime which love and parental 
ſeverity had denied them in this; and 
they very ſoon embarked for one of our 
ſettlements abroad. There my father 
obtained a lucrative appointment, and 


found 
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found, in the refined delights of conju- 
gal happineſs, a balm for every cala- 
mity : there I firſt drew my breath; 
and, as I have been told, greatly aug- 
mented the felicity of my parents; but. 
alas! it was of ſhort duration. Some 
months ere my brother ſaw the light 
my reverend father fell a victim to the 
ſultry ardours of the torrid zone, and 
left the tender partner of his heart a 
prey to the ſevereſt anguiſh, With 
him all hopes of a proper ſubſiſtence 
for herſelf and us vaniſhed: but this 
latter circumſtance was forgotten in 
the diſtraction of her ſorrow. for his 
loſs; and it was not until ſome weeks 
had elapſed that ſhe became ſenſible 
of this heavy addition to her misfor- 
tunes. Collecting, therefore, the little 
my father died poſſeſſed of, we embark- 


ed for England as ſoon as my diſconſo- 


late parent was able to undertake the 
voyage; I was at that time, near four 
years old, Edward only fix months. 
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Our arrival in England is one of the 
firſt ſcenes that memory has impreſſed 
upon my infant mind : my mother im- 
mediately applied to our honourable 
relations: ſhe petitioned fervently not 
for herſelf, but, to uſe her own expreſſive 
words, for her helpleſs and unoffending 
infants : but let me bluſh for human 
nature while my pen traces this diſ- 
graceful truth, her prayer was rejected 
with contempt; and thoſe to whom 
God and nature taught us to look up 
for protection, regardleſs of the irreme- 
diable loſs we had through their cruel- 
ty ſuſtained, deaf to all the pleadings 
of juſtice and humanity, condemned 
us to ſhare the fate of our unfortunate 
parents, and tafte all the horrors of 
penury and unmerited diſgrace, My 
mother's ſufferings were but of ſhort 
duration: all poſſibility of ever taſting 
happineſs here was excluded, by the 
lofs of her adored huſband. In vain 


| the ſtrove to elude the fatal blow, but 
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it was too ſurely aimed.—Often have 
J heard her ſay, while her fine eyes, 
ſwimming in tears, were fixed tenderly 
on us, that the image of her Edward 
hovered perpetually around her and 
ſeemed to chide her delay. But how,” 
ſhe would add, preſſing us alternately 
to her heart, how can I leave you 
* dear images of my chaſte, my only 
* love? bleſt mementos of ſurely the 
* moſt fervent, pure, and exaked paſ- 
* ſion that ever informed the boſom of 
. * mortality! But the final ſummons 
ſoon arrived; ſhe ſtruggled with the 
devouring flame ſome months, then 
fell in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
the victim of enthuſiaſtic attachment! 
Yes, my friend, ſhe claſped us both to 
her maternal bofom, and in that atti- 
tude breathed out her ſpotleſs ſoul to 
him who gave it. Adieu: the mourn- 
ful ſcene preſents itſelf ſo forcibly to 
my remembrance that I am compelled 
D 3 to 
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to refign the pen to another oppor- 
tunity, 
GEORGINA, 


Err W.. 


GEORGINA TO CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ. 


Caern- Wood. 


Tus nurtured in the very boſom of 
misfortune, ſorrow became the early in- 
mate of my ſoul. Nature beſtowed on 
me a heart, alas! but too ſuſceptible of 
tender impreſſions; fatal gift! How often 
have the miſeries ariſing from it recalled 
to my memory the words of an admired 
writer, who aſſures us that, too much 
« ſenſibility, too much tenderneſs, proves 
the bittereſt curſe, inſtead of the choic- 
« eſt bleſſings: vexations and diſappoint- 

ment 
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© ment are its certain conſequences,” 

Such at leaſt it has proved to me. 
Fre I had reached that period of mor- 
tality, which the poet deſcribes in theſe 
expreſſive words; 


« This is the age when human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 
« Enjoys the good, without the fear of ill. 


Sorrow clai med me for her own, and 
] bowed in meek ſubmiſſion to her 
deſpotic ſway : yes, ere I had attain- 
ed my ſeventh year poignant anguiſh 
took poſſeſſion of my heart as I claſped 
my infant brother to my breaſt, and 
hung in ſpeechleſs agony over the clay 
cold corpſe of my mother. Her dy- 
ing prayers re-echoed around us; me- 
thought I ſaw a choir of angels ſooth- 
ing her laſt agonies, and wafting 
the acceptable ſacrifice of maternal 
affection upward ; while her wavering 
ſpirit paid its laſt tribute, and dropt on 
us a pitying tear, ere it entered the con- 
fines of a bliſsful eternity. 
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An Indian woman whom my mother 
had brought from her native woods, 
and highly valued for her approved f- 
delity and marked attachment, ſobbed 
and lamented over us: Edward wept 
likewiſe, without knowing why, and 
his tears were frequently interrupted by 
liſping inquiries, if poor mamma was 
aſleep? Abba then preſſed him affecti- 
onately to her faithful boſom, and her 
tears flowed afreſh. I kiſſed his cheek, 
ſaying, with interrupted voice, © No, 
* no, we have not any mamma now, 
but Abba;” and, throwing myſelf on 
the bed, I concealed my. face in the 
cold boſom of my parent. A ſudden 
ſickneſs ſeized my heart I faintly ex- 
claimed, I was going to heaven to my 
dear mamma; — and became inſenſible. 
When I recovered, I found myſelf in 
another apartment in the arms of our 
affectionate Indian ; whoſe joy at ſeeing 
me reſtored to her prayer, was not lefs 
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extreme than the ſorrow ſhe felt for 
the loſs we had ſuſtained. Do you 
* again breath, my ſweet miſty ?” ſhe 
exclaimed, while hertears bedewed my 
cheek ; vill you live to comfort and 
* bleſs your poor ſlave ?” I made her 
no reply but by inquiring what ſhe had 
done with my mamma, and ſtruggled 
to get from her. She told me that the 
angels had taken my mamma quite 
away to heaven, I thed a torrent of 
tears: I faid they were very cruel an- 
gels not to let us go with her: but I 
believed the aſſertion of Abba, and 
liſtened in ſilence to her conſolatory 
arguments, My grief, though violent, 
was but of ſhort duration : my mind 
was too tender to retain the impreſſion 
which this melancholy event at firſt 
made; I ſoon regained my former viva- 
city: and the ſombre traces which our 
misfortune made on my remembrance 
reſembled that which is excited by 
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ſcenes of fabulous woe. But not ſo 
our faithful Abba, ſhe was truly incon- 
ſolable, more for our ſakes than her 
own; we had indeed, as I before de- 
clared to Edward, now no mamma, no 
friend, no protector, but her. 

My mother had ſunk a ſmall ſum 
of money, which ſhe brought home 
with her for a yearly income, which 
had been our only ſupport ;- and that 
depending on her own life was loſt 
with her. Alas! had the believed her 
diſſolution ſo near ſhe would aſſuredly 
have acted otherwiſe. But her diſor- 
der was of that flattering nature which 
cheats its victim with falſe hopes, even 
to the laſt ſtage of exiſtence. She al- 
ways believed her death would be the 
inevitable conſequence of that of my 
fa her; but never ſuſpected its approach 
ſo near, until a few hours before ſhe 
breathed her lat: it was then inex- 
preſſible agony for the unprotected ſitu- 
ation in which ihe was about to leave 
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us took poſſeiſion of her mind. In 
vain ſhe looked around her for aſſiſt- 
ance; again ſhe diſpatched a ſpecial 
meſſenger to our inexorable relations, 
entreating them to accept her lateſt 
prayers, and receive under their pro- 
tection her innocent unfortunates.— 
That ſhe was about to expiate, by 
her death, that fatal error which they 
had deemed ſo unpardonab'e; but 
which the could only regret, as it had 
eventually deprived the world ofa bleſſ- 
ſing, and herſelf of all her ſoul held 
dear, by compelling him to brave the 
dangers of that inauſpicious clime which 
had configned him to an early grave, 
Let then my death, ſaid ſhe, © be the 
* bond of peace between you and the 
* helpleſs orphans of the man whoſe 
* only fault was an unconquerable at- 
* tachment for an object who always felt 
* herſelf unworthy the exalted diſtinction 
* of his love ;—and whoſe only claim to 
* ſuch a bleſſing was a heart devoted 
D 6 * entirely 
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* entirely to him, and full of tender- 
* neſs and fidelity. My offence in dar- 
ing to aſpire to an alliance ſo every 
* way ſuperior to my humble views, ap- 
* pear to you unpardonable : but yet 
remember I am a fellow being; and, 
ahl deny me not the ble ſſing of expir- 
* ing in peace, Receive my children 
* to your protection ; ſpeak comfort to 
my diſtracted ſoul, by the merciful 
* aſſurance that my infants ſhall not 
* want where to lay their heads, nor 
* wander through this world of woe 
* unfriended and unknown. Ah! ſhield 
* them from thoſe innumerable evils 
© to which the defencelefs are ever ex- 
* poſed: and may the prayers of a 
broken heart, and the mercies of a 
* juſt God, follow all your ſteps !' 
Here I pauſe—unwilling to add, that 
the cloudy meſſenger came drooping 
back without one gleam of .comfort. 
But my mother was happily releaſed 
from all her cares ere the unſucceſſ- 


ful 
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ful deputy returned. Hope illumined her 


laſt moments; and the benevolence of 
her own heart aſſured her theirs could 
not reſiſt the eloquent pleadings of na- 
tural affection and maternal a guiſh. 
Happy deluſion! even at this moment 
I feel its efficacy, May every hap- 
pineſs await you, my amiable friend, 
ſadneſs envelopes my heart; Edward 
affei onately chides my abſence : 2 
muſt no longer indulge the reflectios 
that fill my mind, but try to bury 
their remembrance in his ſociety; 
and when my mind has regained ſuf. 
ficient ſtrength, its exertions ſhall again 
be devoted to you. 


GEORGINA. 
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GEORGINA TO CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ. 


Caern-Wood. 


THrar true greatneſs of ſoul is con- 


med neither to country, complexion, 


nor rank, is a truth that the fulleſt con- 


viction has imprefled on my mind. As 


a proof of this, figure to yourſelf the un- 
cultivated Indian juſt emancipated from 


her native wilds, inſpired by the divine 
flame of heaven-born gratitude, ſub- 


mitting to the moſt ſevere hardſhips, 


ſtruggling with want, denying herſelf 
the neceſſary portions of food and reſt, 
and devoting her days and nights to 
inceſſant toil, to obtain a ſubſiſtance 
for the orphans of that benefactreſs 
who had releaſed her from the inſup- 

portable 
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portable horrors of ſlavery. You will, 
I am aſſured, unite with me in pro- 
nouncing the mind capable of ſuch 
difiatereſted, ſuch generous exertions, 
truly noble; and ſuch was the mind 
of the grateful, affectionate, and faith- 
ful Abba. At this moment my tears 
flow in* memory of her virtues, and 
my heart feels the moſt ſenſible regret 
when I remember that her extreme at- 
tachment to us certainly coft her her 
life, Four years were we ſuſtained by 
the labours of this worthy woman, 
who, while ſhe proved herſelf deſerv- 
ing the appellation of a ſecond mother, 
never once failed in that reſpect to 
which ſhe ſtill conſidered us entitled, 
but paid us the ſame reſpectful duty 
as if we had been baſking in the ſun- 
ſhine of proſperity. The ſuperfluities 
of life, it is true, we were ſtrangers to; 
but our kind protectreſs procured us by 
her indefatigable induſtry every com- 
fort 
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fort and convenience. - Unmindful of 
_ herſelf even to a fault, all her care, all 
her attention and happineſs, was cen- 
tered in us; but the rigours of a ſevere 
winter, added to exceſſive labour, con- 
ſtant anxiety of mind on our account, 
and other innumerable difficulties ſhe 
had to encounter, brought on a compli- 
cation of diſorders that, after a long and 
painful illneſs, deprived us of this truly 
valuable friend ; whoſe memory I fhall 
ever revere. Edward and myſelf were 
the conſtant attendants on her fick 
couch. I attentively watched every 
turn of her diſorder; and Edward was 
become in ſome degree capable of 
ſympathizing in my diſtreſs. Abba's 
thoughts were chiefly engroſſed by ſad 
reflections on the friendleſs ſtate in 
which ſhe was about to leave us: ſhe 
daily ſhed over us the tear of af- 
fectionate compaſſion, and fervently 
beſought the God of Eternal Mercy to 
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grant us ſome earthly protector when 
ſhe was no more, Her prayer was ac- 
cepted. A few days ere ſhe expired 
brought a ſtranger panting with haſte to 
the door of our cottage. He was the 
deareſt friend of my father, and once 
the unſucceſsful lover of my mother; 
to efface whoſe image from his heart 
he abjured his native ſpot, and ſtrove 
to forget the pangs of diſappointment 
amid the purſuits of fortune, Vain 
attempt! Her loved idea ſtill poſſeſſed 
his heart; and, hearing of my father's 
death and our deſtitute fituation, hay- 
ing realized an elegant ſufficiency, he 
haſtened back to the dear haunts of 
youthful happineſs to lay once more 
himſelf and fortune at the feet of the 
only woman he ever truly loved ; and 
if not permitied to ſhare her fate, at 
leaſt endeavour to alleviate her misfor- 
tunes. But judge you who are inti- 
mately acquainted with every exalted 
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and refined paſſion that can aQuate the 
human heart, what muſt have been the 
emotions of this worthy man when 
informed that the object of his fond 
regard was configned to the filent 
grave? Sorrow too exquiſite for utter- 
ance ſeize his heart; but his air, his 
countenance, his attitude, ſufficiently 
expreſſed the anguiſh of his mind as he 
liſtened to the relation of all our ſuffer- 
ings. * Theſe dear children, ſaid Ab- 
ba, weeping and folding us in her arms, 
© are all that remains of my late loved 
* lady. She with her dying breath 
committed them to my care, and I 
* have, I hope, diſcharged the ſacred 
* truſt to the beſt of my power. But 
now, —ſhe pauſed. Now, ex- 
claimed the ſtranger, preſſing us to his 
heart, they are, - they muſt be mine! 
They ſhall be my children, my 


friends. —Bleſt images of the moſt 


* lovely of women, I will live for 
you; 
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you; and from your happineſs en- 
« deavour to extract a balm for my 
deeply wounded mind. Yes, I will 
© cheriſh you dear as the vital ftream 
that warms my heart; and the ſpirit 
© of your angelic mother may perhaps 
look down well pleaſed at this trivial 
* proof of pure attachment, the only 
* one 1 now can give.” Abba breathed 
a fervent ejaculation, and beſought a 
bleſſing for our generous benefactor ; 
then, ſhedding a torrent of grateful 
tears, ſhe preſſed us alternately to her 
boſom, and bade us be happy. Every 
poſſible aſſiſtance was procured for this 
faithful woman ; but, ah! it was too 
late; ſhe languiſhed a few days ere ſhe 
was releaſed from the pains of morta- 
lity, and her laſt breath expired in a 
prayer for us. 

After remaining a few weeks at the 
cottage, endeared by the remembrance 
of its once beloved owner, my la- 

mented 
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mented mother, our kind protector 
turned with reluctant ſteps from the 
1weet haunts of former joys (where 
embittered reflections attended his ſteps, 
and tender mementos of departed feli- 
city for ever preſented themſelves to 
his eye, and claimed a tributary tear), 
and haſtened with us to a noble ſeat 
which he had lately purchaſed, in a 
diſtant part of the kingdom. There 
he divided his time and attention be- 
tween acts of beneficence to every 
ſuffering member of the community 
that came under his obſervation, and 
in adminiſtering the bleſſings of in- 
firuction to our expanding minds. In 
the practice of virtue, he hoped to for- 
get the ſtings of diſappointment and 
the ſmall ſtill voice of conſcious recti- 
tude whiſpered peace to all his ſorrow, 
and by degrees diffuſed a ſweet ſeve- 
rity around him, perhaps, in ſome reſ- 
pects preferable to all the pageantry of 

proſperous 
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proſperous wiſhes ; for ſome bitter al- 
loy is ſurely blended with our beſt de- 
lights, and the attainment of what, 
when viewed at a diftance, may con- - 
ſtitue our ſummum bonum of human 
felicity, is frequently attended with diſ- 
guſt and ſatiety. On the contrary, the 
pleaſures of philanthropy increaſe with 
poſſeſſion, and extends our proſpects 
of happineſs far beyond the narrow li- 
mits of time and fenſe. Mr. Meredith 
(the name of our benefactor), ſeemed 
to look forward in ardent expectation 
of being united to thoſe friends, once 
ſo dear to him, in thoſe regions whence 
fin and ſorrow is for ever excluded. 
This cheering hope taught him to ſup- 
port the load of life without repining, 
and diſcharge to the utmoſt the duties 
which he owed to ſociety. To ſmooth 
the brow of care, and adminiſter con- 
ſolation to every ſpecies of affliction, 
was his daily taſk, I was the partaker 


of 
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of his charitable labours, and ſhared 
with him the godlike privilege of doing 


good. How often, when ſeated be- 


fide ſome poor ſuffering fellow-mortal, 
has he preſſed me to his affectionate 
boſom, called me dear image of my 
mother, and gently kiſſed off the tribute 
of ſympathetic emotion from my cheek. 

Thus time elapſed in the uninter- 
rupted practice of every duty that the 
children of affluence owe to the victims 
of misfortune, and the enjoyment of 
every happineſs that conſcious recti- 
tude can impart, until the declining 
health of our loved protector intro- 
duced ſorrow and ſadneſs, amid the 
lately ſmiling circle on whom his boun- 
teous goodneſs was ſo liberally diſ- 
played. Edward, in whom an uncom- 
mon portion of ardour and ſenſibility, 
muſt be evident to every, obſerver wasat 


that time of an age perhaps more keen- 
ly ſuſceptible of joy or ſorrow in its 
I firſt 
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firſt attack than any other period 
of human exiſtence ; he was juſt en- 
tered his fourteenth year, and mourned 
inceflantly the altered-looks and droop- 
ing ſpirits of our revered and tenderly 
beloved friend, How truly I ſympa- 
thized on this ſad occaſion I cannot 
ſay ; but am well aſſured none could 
more ſenſibly feel the preſent evil, nor 
look forward with more emotion to the 
dreaded event to which it ſeemed to 


point, 
Adieu. Edward adds his aflurance 
of unalterable friendſhip to thoſe of 
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LETTER XVI. 


GEORGINA TO CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ. 


Caern-Wood, 


Tres illneſs of Mr. Meredith was 
of a nature that alternately admitted 


hope and fear ; but he ſeemed to for- 


get his own ſufferings in alleviating 
thoſe of others: often have I ſeen his 


eye overflow with the tribute of pity 


when liſtening 'to a tale of woe, and 
ſparkle with ſomething more than mor- 
tal radiance on beholding a ſcene of 
felicity created by his own beneficence. 
Methinks I ſee him gaze enraptured 


on us, calling us the children and pride 
of his heart ; the only charm that de- 


tained him below and chained his 
- thoughts 
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thoughts to earth; he conſtituted us 
his almoners, and we generally executed 
the plans he formed. * By this means, 
he would often ſay, I ſhall give you 
« a taſte for the pleaſures reſulting from 
the practice of benevolence, that pre- 
© cious balm of mortality; which, while 
© it renders you a bleſſing to your fel- 
© low beings, will create a little elyſi- 
um in your own breaſt, and give you 
©2a foretaſte of the joys of angels. 
Such were the generous labours of this 
excellent man: he beheld us grow up 
in health and honour; and, when he 
contemplated our daily improvements, 
an approving ſmile ſat on his benignant 
brow ; his heart glowed with delight 
over the ſtructure his bounty had raiſed, 
and he returned thanks to heaven for 
having beſtowed on him the power of 
rendering us happy. 

It was during one of our accuſtomed 
evening rambles, as Edward and myſelf 
Vol. I. E turned 
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turned down an unfrequented path 
from a cottage where we had been 
pay ing a Charitable viſit to an indi- 
gent family, who were among the num- 
ber of our penſioners, we were met by 


the moſt ſtriking manly form that ima- 


gination can pourtray, who, with a look 
and tone of voice expreſſive of deep 
diſtreſs, inquired of us the neareſt way 
to the adjacent village : his manner, his 
air, dreſs, every thing, united to render 
him the moſt intereſting object I had 
ever beheld ; and, after giving him the 
defired information, I inquired-if any 
misfortune had occaſioned his viſible 
agitation. He regarded us both a 
moment in filence, then, claſping his 
hands together in an agony of ſorrow, 


he told us, pointing to a ſmall hovel 


emboſomed amid a clump of alders, 
that there his parents lay expiring 
without one friendly hand to adminiſter 
the ſmalleſt aid, * And are you 

leaving 
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© leaving them thus” exclaimed Ed- 
ward. A torrent of tears ruſhed over 
the ſtranger's cheek, and he faultered 
out © only to procure them aſſiſtance.” 
J will conduct you to a phyſician,” 
ſaid Edward with emotion, © who at- 
* tends our family, and is a worthy be- 
* nevolent man.“ The ſtranger's eye 
ſpoke the feelings of his heart, though 
his tongue refuſed to expreſs them: 
gratitude was blended with ſorrow ; his 
ſoul ſeemed to invoke a bleſſing for the 
obligation thatEdward's offer conferred: 
again he looked at me, and then at 
the cottage. I underſtood him they 
ran acroſs the meadow together, and 
I turned with beating heart and agi- 
tated ſtep towards the abode of his 
parents, 

A female form, pale and emaciated, 
but diſtinguiſhed by the moſt ſtriking 
traits of beauty, was the firſt object that 
ſtruck my attention. She was kneel- , 
ing beſide a ſmall pallet bed that ſtood 
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in one corner of the room, her arms 
encircled round a lifeleſs form that lay 
extended on it, and her pallid cheek 
wet with tears, joined to his. I uttered 
an involuntary exclamation as I enter- 
ed ; ſhe ſtarted wildly, then, ſpringing 
on her feet, caught hold of my hands, 
and with a tone of voice and expreſ- 
ſion of countenance that penetrated 
every avenue of my ſoul, inquired if 
I] was an angel ſent from above to reſ- 
cue her dear huſband. I was utterly 
incapable of making any reply, but 
followed her in filence to the bedſide, 
A girl about twelve years of age ſob- 
bed on the boſom of her father: ſhe 
raiſed her head at my approach; and, 
although her complexion was inflamed, 
and her features deformed by the traces 
of ſorrow, I never beheld a more 
charming face; ſhe appeared the exact 
image of what, her mother hadbeen : and 
© hearing the incoherent words which in 


the tranſports of grief had fallen from 
her 
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her lips at my entrance, ſhe eagerly 
inquired if an angel was indeed come 
to reſtore her good pappa, * Yes, 
exclaimed the agitated fond parent, 
kiſſing my hand with a kind of 
rapture, * ſhe will, I know the will! 
Then, after a pauſe—* See, the added, 
obſerving a tear ſtealing over my 
cheek, * ſhe weeps in pity of our dit- 
*treſs; and ſhe will relieve it.“ I 
looked ſtedfaſtly in her face, and me- 
thought frenzy glared in ber cyes. 
She threw her arms ſuddenly around 
me, and her tears fell one by one on 
my boſom. I was inexpreſſibly alarm- 
ed; but the tears ſeemed to relieve the 
oppreſſion of her heart, and her ſon 
entered with the Doctor and Edward. 
the young man haſtily approached 
us; and, ciaſping his mother in his 
arms, bade her be comforted. But as 
the words ſell from his lips his eyes 
declined on the body of his father; 
and, fixing their penetrating- regards 
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on the countenance of the Doctor, he 
read mourn ful preſages; then turning 
toward me, he covered his forehead 
with his hands, and threw his fine dark 
eyes upward with an expreſſion of 
unutterable anguiſh, mingled with a 
ſenſe of refignation to the Divine will. 

* Is he then gone! exclaimed the 
diſtracted wife, Is he, indeed 
gone! for ever ;—ard without me 
The benevolent phyſician was inca- 
pable of replying. * Oh!” ſhe cried, 
ſhrieking with wildeſt deſpair, and 
throwing herſelf on the boſom of the 
corpſe, * couldſt thou not ſtay a little 
longer for thy poor Matilda; thy 
faithful, tender wife * We ſhould 
© then have died, as we have ever 
lived, united in the bonds of pure 
* affection. But, alas! thou art gone, 
my love, my friend, my hutband' 
* gone! cold [—and, ah! what am I” 
ſhe ſtarted up. A peaſant girl enter- 
ed with three lovely children : they 


ran and clung around their mother ; 
the 
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the gazed at them with a look of ex- 
ceſlive tenderneſs blended with horror! 
the pointed to their father, then claſped 
them in her arms; and the tears they 
called forth brought back ſuſpended 
reaſon. 

* Yes, my babes, ſhe cried, * our 
© loſs is infinite and irremediable; you 
* have now no father, nor your 
* wretched mother a huſband, No, 
yet I would live: I muſt, if poſſible, 
„live for you. —She could ſpeak no 
more, but fainted in the arms of 
her ſon, and was conveyed into an 
adjoining room. 

An apoplectic fit had thus ſuddenly 
carried off the father of this intereſting 
family; whoſe many amiable qualities 
rendeted him a bleſſing to ſociety, and 
an ornament to human nature. They 
were nobly deſcended; but every thing 
around them was now expreflive of 
humble fortune. As ſoon as the afflict- 
ed mother was reſtored to reaſon, we 
aſtened home to relate our mournful 
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adventure to Mr. Meredith, leaving 
the diſtreſſed family under the care 
of our wcrthy phyſician, 

Sorrow, pity, and approbation, 
were imprinted on the features of 
our kind benefactor as he liſtened 
to our ſad narration: it was late, but 
he accompanied us back to the cottage, 
- poured the {ſweet balm of tendereſt con- 
ſolation unto the wounded hearts of its in- 
habitants, and beſought them to confider 
his houſe, his purſe, and every ſervice 
in his power their own. Ihe afflicted 
miſtreſs of this lone retreat bleſſed his 
goodneſs; but declared that while that 
ſpot held the remains of her lamented 
Ferdinand ſhe could not think of any 
other abode. 

In vain we united our. perſuaſive 
powers to ſhake this reſolution, the 
never quitzed the clay cold form of 
him ſhe fo truly loved until ſhe be- 
held it depolited in its laſt manſion.— 
Memory brings back that ſcene with 
all 
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all its horrors to my fancy : I behold 
the mourning family ſurrounding the 
ſad receptacle of him they revered and 
loved : his children's tears waſhes his 
hearſe; his wife hangs over the awful 
ſcene with all the ſolemnity of unutter- 
able woe ; her eyes are rivetted on 
the coffin, her ſoul ſeems wavering on 
the brink of eternity : the ſtretches for- 
ward to take another look, a laſt fare- 


well; but the ſod hides it for ever, 
and again ſhe becomes inſenſible to 
every ſurrounding object. In that 
ſtate was ſhe conveyed to our habita- 
tion attended by the weeping family. 


| am two deeply affected to add more, 
but that I am ever 


Your obliged and fincere friend, 


GEORGINA. 
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GEORGINA TO CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ, 


Caern-Wood. 


Every heart in our little commu- 
nity ſympathized in the diſtreſſes of 
the amiable ſtrangers : I paſſed through 
the church-yard the following moraing ; 
a group of peaſantry. ſurrounded the 
new-made grave, ſpake of the ſcene 
they had ſolately witneſſed there ; and, 
while they expreſſed the artleſs emo- 
tions of their honeſt hearts, a generous 
tear ſhone in each of their eyes; I 
liſtened a moment to their affecting 
diſcourſe, and ſtole by unperceived, 

The peaſant girl, whom I had ſeen 
the preceding day attending the chil- 
dren, met me at the door of the 
cottage, I eqgerly inquired for her 

4 miſtreſs, 
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miſtreſs, © Alas! I believe ma dam is 
« dead !* ſaid the girl ſobbing ; dead! 
I exclaimed, © gracious powers !—dead!' 
and I darted into the houſe. The 
form of its miſtreſs lay extended on 
the bed where I had ſo lately behe'd 
that of its regretted partner : her eldeſt 
ſon and daughter hung over her with 
all the dumb eloquence of inexpreſſible 
grief; and her little ones were climbing 
up the bedſide liſping out tender 
inquiries if their dear mamma was 
awake yet. Their brother took them 
in his arms, kiſſed them alternately, 
and attempted to ſpeak, but his tongue 
refuſed its office: his lips trembled ; 
and, raifing his eyes with an expreſſion, 
of ſuch touching ſorrow as muſt have 
moved the heart of ſavage barbarity, 
he beheld me: then ſetting the children. 
on the ground he Kiſſed them again; 
and, ſtarting from the bed, he caught 
hold of the ſkirt of my gown with one 
hand, and drawing me gently toward 
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him, pointed to the heart- piercing 
object before us with the other, re- 
peating in a deep and hollow voice, 
which. penetrated every avenue of my 
foul, and made me ſhudder with 
horror, Look there madam, —look 
there!“ I could neither ſpeak nor find 
relief from tears, but my heart ſeemed 
burſting; and in that attitude we ſtood 
gazing at the ſad ſcene around us, 
while the children prattled, and clung 
around the knees of their brother, 
until the entrance of my benefactor 
and Edward, conducted by the peaſant 
girl, in ſome meaſure awakened me 
from my ſad reverie. The girl raiſed 
herſelf from the boſom of her dead 
parent, and ſobbed aloud as they 
approached ;—her brother preſſed my 
hand involuntarily. to his heart, and 
ſtood as if rooted to the. earth: his 
countenance 'was pallid, his eye wild, 
and all his features diſtorted, Mr, 
Meredith, with compaſſion and ſorrow 
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beaming in his eyes, looked attentively 
at the form of his mother, then at him, 
and then at me, 

«It is all over,“ exclaimed the 
ſtranger; oh! it is all over!“ The girl 
echoed his words, and bathed the 
corpſe with her tears: but the filent 
anguiſh of her brother was infinitely 
more affecting and dangerous. Con- 
vinced of this truth, Mr. Meredith 
endeavoured to ſoften him to tears, 
but without ſucceſs : his well meant 
efforts ſerved only to render his forrow 
more exquiſite, He then tried to pre- 
vail on him to quit a ſcene which could 
only add to their diſtreſs ; but he re- 
plied, No, generous exalted ſtranger ; 
* never, while yon pale form continues 
©to he could add no more: but, 
ſitting down beſide his ſiſter, ſhe 
threw her arms around him and he, 
kiſſed off the tears that paced quickly 
over her lovely cheek. We were 
ſcarcely ever abſent from the cottage 


till 
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till we ſaw the remains of the mother 
of this diſtreſſed family laid in the 
boſom of her huſband. The ſad ſcene, 
with a deſcription of which my laſt 
laſt letter concluded, was then repeated 
with circumſtances ftill more affecting. 
I do not think that in the neighbour. 
ing village, nor all the ſurrounding 
hamlets, there was a cheerful heart or 
a dry eye on that ſad occaſion. The 
cottage was ſoon deſerted after this 
event: its afflicted inhabitants were 
prevailed on by the humane impor- 
tunities of Mr, Meredith to become a 
part of his family, and from them we 
learnt the hiſtory of their parents, 
written by their father's hand ; the 
narration of which I muſt defer to 
my next, g 


GkeRGINA. 
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LETTER XIX. 


GEORGINA TO CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ. 


Caern-wood. | 


Carr. D'ALBANyY, the father of 
the family deſcribed in my laſt, was 
the only ſon of a French nobleman, 
who was deprived of his eſtate and 
title for an imputed offence againſt 
the ' ſtate: but who was in reality 
guiltleſs of the crimes alledged againſt 
him; and previous to this cruel miſ- 
fortune, was univerſally acknowledged 
to be the brighteſt ornament of the 
age, and country in which he lived. 
Death ſoon followed his unmerited 
diſgrace, and was welcomed as a bene- 
ficent liberater, who releaſed him 
from an exiſtence that was rendered 
inſupportable. His ſon was at that 

melancholy 
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melancholy perio. juſt nineteen years 
of age; and with juſtice eſteemed one 
of the moſt accompliſhed chevalier's 
that ever graced the Gallic court, 

He had but a ſhort time ere the 
misfortunes of his father commenced 
formed an acquaintance with a young 
and gallant Engliſh officer: a ſimilarity 
of mind and ſentiment gave birth to 
their intimacy, which ſoon ripened 
into a very fincere and animated 
friendſhip. The attachment of the 
generous Britain was increaſed and 
cemented by the misfortunes of his 
friend: he beſought him to quit the 
ungrateful country that had ſo unjuſtly 
deprivel him of a valuable parent, 
haſtened the death of an amiable and 
diſtinguiſhed character ; and, in return 
for having ſpilt his blood, and de- 
voted his whole life to its ſervice, 
conſigned his name to infamy and his 

offspring to beggary, and accompany 
him to the happier ſhores of Albion. 

| The 
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The chevalier, after ſome conflict with 
himſelf, reſolved to acquieſce with the 
importunity of his friend; and, changing 
his name to that of D' Albany, bade 
a mournful adieu to the object that 
nature and education had endeared to 
him, beſought a bleſſing on his future 
days, and embarked with aching heart 
for England. The father of his friend 
had raiſed himſelf from obſcurity by 
plodding talents, and indefatigable 
application, to a diſtinguiſhed rank in 
the ſtate. A character of this caſt 
was not likely to be impreſſed with 
ſentiments in favour of a reduced. 
nobleſſe: he liſtened in filence to the 
encomiums which his ſon laviſhed on 
D' Albany, and although he received 
him into his family, he beheld him 
w.th a mixture of pity and contempt ; 
and his kindneſs was evidently rather 
the reſult of oſtentation than philan- 
thropy. At the continual inſtances of 
his ſon, he however exerted his in- 

tereſt 
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tereſt in favour of D'Albany ; and, 
after obſerving that he was a vain 
and idle young man, puffed up with 
the abſurd diſtinction of a high deſcent, 
totally unqualified for any kind of 
buſineſs, and only fit to loiter about 
in a red coat with a ſword by his fide, 
he procured him the commiſſion which 
he held at his death. But the youth- 
ful part of this family were not ſo 
inſenſible to the merits of the attrac- 
tive ſtranger. Two lovely girls, the 
eldeſt eighteen, the other two years 
younger, received him as a ſecond 
brother, and daily evinced the moſt 
flattering marks of increaſing partiality 
for their amiable gueſt ; whoſe heart 
glowed with gratitude for their kind 
attentions; and he often declared, 
that the afſection he experienced for 
them could not be exceeded in purity 
and tenderneſs by the moſt lively 
fraternal love : happy had it proved. 
for them if the attachment he ex- 

x cited 
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cited in their breaſts had been equally 
diſpaſſionate ; but the whimſical deity 
of hearts decreed it otherwiſe : they 
ſighed in ſecret, and Ferdinand D'Al- 
bany for ever employed their thoughts. 
His friendly attentions were ſo impar- 
tially divided between them that there 
was not any room for jealouſy ; and, 
while they ſecretly lamented his indit- 
ference, they likewiſe filently ſympa- 
thized in each other's diſtreſs: each 
ſeeing the ſituation of her ſiſter's mind, 
while ſhe fondly believed that of her 
own undiſcovered. Their mother hav- 
ing died when they were infants, her 
place had been ſome time ſupplied by 
| the eldeſt, who united uncommon de- 
licacy of perſon, with an underſtanding 
much above medi -crity, and a ſenſi- 
bility of heart and ſweetneſs of temper 
that coul not poſſibly be exceeded. 
The youngeſt was a very ditlerent 
character : the was a brunette, tall, 
and rather ſhowy than elegant or beau- 
tiful; 
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tiful; inferior to Amelia in real endow- 
ments, but ſuperior in thoſe attrac- 
tions that ſtrike the multitude : her 
capacity rather quick than brilliant, 
lively in the exceſs, eafily impoſed 
upon, and ever a ſlave to the impulſe 
of the moment: in ſhort, her pen- 
chant for D'Albany aroſe rather from 
whim than ſentiment, and was there- 
fore unattended by danger. But the 
effect it produced on her ſiſter was 
infinitely more ſerious; her health de- 
clined, her ſmall portion of vivacity 
entirely - vaniſhed, her father beheld 
the alteration in her perſon and man- 
ners with concern, and in vain ſought 
for the cauſe, Ferdinand ſuſpected 
{ome tender impreſſion, but his ſuſpici- 
ons never once glanced toward himſelf. 
Experience had taught his friend more 
penetration, he ſaw and lamented 
ſecretly the truth. With Lucy he be- 
lieved its effects would ſoon be con- 
quered by the native levity of her 
ſparit ; 
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ſpirit; but he trembled as he turned 
his thoughts toward the more tender 
and ſuſceptible Amelia; and propoſed 
D'Albany's accompanying him on an 
excurſion into the north of England; 
hoping that abſence, aided by Amelia's 
excrtions and native good-ſenſe, might 
ſubdue the deſtructive flame which he 
beheld conſuming her peace. But 
leave,“ ſaid he, as they mounted their 
horſes ; and Ferdinand kiſſing his hand, 
bade his young friends repeatedly 
adieu, leave, I beſeech you, your faſ- 
* cinating powers behind you.“ Adieu, 
I ſhall give you the continuance of 
this narrative in my next. 


GEORGINA, 


LETTER 
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GKETTER. AX. 


GEORGINA TO CHARLES WERSTEIN) ESQ. 


Caern-Wood, 


Ox the third day after D'Albany and 
his friend left London they ſtopped 
at the entrance of a deep grove near 
the borders of Weſtmoreland, Dan- 
vers ſeemed abſorbed in reflection; 
and, after a long filence, interrupted 
only by a few involuntary ſighe, 
How oft,' he exclaimed, looking in 
D'Albany's face, have I wandered 
© in theſe - romantic ſhades with the 
charming Matilda!” D'Albiny had 
frequently heard him dwell with rap- 
ture on the name of Matilda: he knew 
it was the lady they were now going 


to viſit, but he knew no more. Dan- 
vers 
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vers had in this one inſtance only been 
a miſer of his happineſs, and concealed 
his heart from his friend; but he now 
made him ample amends. In this 
« ſpot,” ſaid he, I firſt breathed my 
© fond vows to the moſt perfect of her 
« ſex ; and here ſhe bleſſed me with the 
* rapturous aſſurance of rewarding my 
* ſurely unequalled love and approved 
* ſincerity ; and it is now that I go to 
claim the performance of that pro- 
© miſe, and enter on happineſs: Fer- 
dinand congratulated his friend on 
theſe proſpects of felicity; and, alight- 
ing, they gave their horſes to a ſervant 
and walked through the wood, while 
Danvers related as follows : 


THE HISTORY OF MATILDA, 


In the heat of battle by the fide of 

* a gallant youth with whom ſhe had 
* united her fate, and diſguiſed in a 
* military uniform, I firſt beheld Ma- 
* tilda Clayton. She is the daughter 
of 
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* of a peer of this realm, and being 
« ſent to France to complete her edu- 
© cation, ſhe captivated the heart of the 
younger ſon of a very diſtinguiſhed 
character in this kingdom, who was 
© then on his travels :—the attachment 
£ was mutual; the lover haſtened his re- 
© turn, made propoſals to Matilda's fa- 
© ther, and was accepted as his future 
* ſon-in-law with the moſt flattering 
© marks of approbation ;—nor was his 
© own leſs gratified by the alliance, 
Matilda was inftantly acquainted 
c with this event, and haſtened her re- 
turn to England, while the charming 
© image of Edmund Clayton took en- 
tire poſſeſſion of her mind. The 
meeting of theſe amiable lovers was 
©a ſcene of ſoft confuſion and enrap- 
* tured love: Edward repeated his 
© ardent vows; Matilda bluſhed, liſten- 
ed with delight to the pure effuſion, 
and felt a generous pride in owning 


how deeply her heart was affected by 
his 
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is merits and preference of her; and 
« declared him the guardian of her 
future days, the friend, the arbitrator 
of her future fate. Happineſs now 
« ſeemed to await them; the bliſsful . 
hour was fixed, and the intervening 
time entirely devoted to each other, 
* when that demon, patty ſpirit, daſhed 
* poiſon in their cup of joy. Their 
« fathers were of oppoſite parties at a 
© conteſted election: in the height of 
© their zeal a diſpute aroſe, which was 
carried to ſuch unjuftifiable extremes 
on both ſides, that a deep tooted en- 
* mity took place between them, and 
ended but with their live. 

The attachment of their children 
was its firſt devoted victim, and the 
lovers were commanded to ſee each 
* other no more. Diſtraction filled their 
minds; but they too well knew it was 
in vain to expoſtulate; and, in chu 
dead of night (ſeeing no other nizabs 
* left to avoid impending wretchedneſs 

Vol. I. F * by 
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* by uniting her fate with that of a 
* nobleman, encouraged by the ſanction 
- * of her father to aſpire to. the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a heart incapable of change), 
ſue quitted the parental roof, and flew 
* for refuge into the arms of her faithful 
Clayton: they were inſtantly united 
in the chaſte bonds of Hymen, and for 
* ever renounced by their inexorable 
« parents. But heaven ſmiled upon 
their faith; at leaſt the huſband of 
Matilda believed ſo when he pro- 
* cured a command to- ſerve next to 
* the | gallant Wolfe. Matilda at firſt, 
* with all the force of female rhetoric, 
*with prayers, with tears, and each 
© prevailing argument that love like 
© hers would inſpire, oppoſed' this dan- 
« gerous enterpriſe ; but the thirſt of 

glory communicated itſelf from his 

© prevailing tongue. It is only by 
gaining immortal fame and honour,” 
ain he, fondly claſping her in his 


| Tr” that I can ge to prove my- 
£4 ſelf 
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« « ſelf worthy the bleſſing of Matilda's 
«© love.” She wept in is beſom;— 
then, inſpired, with the divine flame 
* that filled his foul, ſhe bade him go 
to conqueſt, nor ſhould the fate of 
© battles part her from his fide. He 
* ſtood amazed, and grieved as theſe 
words fell from her lips :—he aſked 
an explanation, ſhe repeated with 
' firmneſs her reſolution to ſhare his 
© fate, and attend him to the field: In 
vai he expoſtulated, no entreaties 

could prevail on Matilda to yield 
her point, or conſent to his embark- 
*ing on ſo hazardous an undertaking, 
© unleſs ſhe was permitted to attend 
and ſhare the danger; after exhauſting 
* all his perſuaſive powers, with great 
' relutance he at length ſubmitted, _ 
and ſhe accompanied him in a military 
* diſguiſe. The martial ardour and 
* diſtinguiſhed excellence of this noble 
youth ſoon attracted the notice, and 
a ſecujed the eſteem, of the General: 
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* they fought together, and together 
* fell, crowngd with laurels. Buſy 
imagination brings back the dread- 
ful ſcene, with each affecting circum- 
* ſtance ; again I beheld the lovely, 
faithful Matilda, the bloody corpſe 
© circled within her ſaowy arms, while 
© hereyes declined on the heart-rending 
* ſcene, ſeemed to exclaim; © alas, my 
love, my life, my huſband P and 
brought to my remembrance thoſe 
* emphatical words of a celehrated 
* poet, ſo well adapted to We ſad oy 


4 caſion of her woe, 
f ' | 


„% My beautiful, my brave, how proud was I 
Of thee and of thy valour!“ 


| | watt in the ſable veſt of bitteres 
« affliction. ſhe, hung in filence over 
the lifeleſs form; nor uttered one com- 
plaint, nor dropt a ſingle tear, I was 
next him in command, and hack been 
s ue by his eſteem and'f friend- 


"ſhip; 
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* ſhip; but knew. not the ſecret of 

£ Matilda's heroiſm until, in the firſt ef- 
fuſions of ſorrow, concealment was for- 

* gotten, and the truth fell trembling 
from her lips. Aſtoniſhment, admi- 

ration, and tendereſt compa ſſion, filled 

my heart: I ſupported the charming 

* mourner in my arms; I whiſpered 

conſolation, but ſhe heard me not. 

In vain I entreated that ſhe would ſuf- 

fer me to conduct her from the ſceneof 
horror: ſhe heard me not; her features 
were all fixed, and her foul excluded 

© every thing but the mangled image 

* of her Edmund. At length the de- 

* licacy of her frame conquered the he- 

* roiſm of her fidelity, and, in a ſtate of 

* infenſibility, ſhe was conveyed to my 

© tent. By degrees J endeavoured to 
ſooth her affliction, my efforts wete 

„long unattended with ſucceſs ;*” but 
© time and a conſciouſneſs of duty 

taught her ſubmiſſion to the awards 
* of Heaven; ſhe became reſigned to its 
| F 3 * almighty 
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* almiglity will; but a touching melan- 
* choly ftill dwells upon her mind, 


which no time nor efforts will I feareyer 


conquer. I attended her to England, 
but her misfortunes pleaded in vain, 
with the reſentment of her family: 
that of her buried huſband was equal- 
ly inexorable. The penfion ariſing 
* from the rank Clayton had held in the 
army was therefore her only reſource, 

* —and on that ſhe 1 am in yonder 
* lonereceſs,” 

As Colonel Danvers uttered thefe 
words he pointed te a ſmall pile of 
building romantically fituated between 
two rifing hills; and D'Albany was too 
deeply affected by his narration to 
break filence, They entered a narrow 

path- way that led to the houſe ; D'Al- 
bany ftrave to diſpel the ſombre traces 
which this ſad tale had left upon the 
mind of his friend ; he in ſome meaſure 
ſucceeded, and happineſs again united 
itſelf with the image of Matilda. 
| « Time, 
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Time, he continued, has, I hope, 

ſoſtened the ſorrow of Matilda, though 

* it cannot entirely conquer its effects. 

] have been her only viſiter, and—Oh 


* blefſed diſtinction! het only comfd6rter 
* and friend, But while I laboured to 


extract the arrow from her heart, 
] felt another equally dangerous lodged 
in my own. In ſhort, I found myſelf 
© the ſlave of a paſſion I had hitherto 
' derided; long I ſtruggled with the in- 
* bred tyrant, but at length was -van- 
* quiihed, Matilda obſerved the con- 
* flits of my mind, and oftea inquired 
the cauſe without ſucceſs. I feared 
to offend, I ſhuddered at the thought 
* of forfeiting the happineſs which I 
enjoyed in her ſociety ; and ſhould 
* have been filent for ever, if chance 
© had not revealed the ſecret I fo care- 


* fully cheriſhed. Unknown to Martil- 
* da, I had taken her miniature from 


the boſom of her dead huſband; and, 
* impelled by a tendetneſs for the love · 
F 4 ly. 
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* ly original which thus early beamed 


in my mind, I had worn it ever ſince 
next my heart, Walking one even- 
ing in the grove we have juſt quitted, 
I dropt this dear refemblance on the 
ground; the ribbon by which it had 
been ſuſpended broke, and Matilda 
* ſaw it fall from my boſom. A crim- 
ſon glow inſtantly ſupplanted the pal- 
lid hue which melancholy had ſpread 
over her features: ſhe ſtood as if root- 
ed to the ſpot, and her eyes were ea- 
gerly fixed on the well remembered 
ohject: an interval of ſilence enſued; 
„J was overwhelmed with confuſion, 
and would at that moment gladly have 
* embraced any expedient to ſhield 
me from her penetrating glances, 
At length, after a ſevere ſtruggle, 
] aſſumed reſolution enough to throw 
« myſelf at her feet, and confeſs the 
truth: ſhe ſeemed more abaſhed than 
6 ſurpriſed ;- and, turning from me with 
an expreſſion of ſorrow, blended with 
| compaſſion, 
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« compaſſion, -in her countenance, I 
« zrofe, and we returned to the houſe 
* without uttering a word. Embarraſſ- 
© ment hovered aroundus the remainder 
© of the evening: how unlike thoſe 
« delightful interchanges of mutual con- 
« fidence' that had hitherto marked our 
© friendſhip ! but I confidered it the har- 
* binger of more exalted happineſs; . 
nor were my hopes deceived. I 
„knew that the ſoul of Matilda was 
formed for ſocial enjoyments, that, 
like myſelf, her heart fighed for an 

© acquaintance, a kind © companion, 
and fincere friend, ſubject to the ſame 
© emotions, affected by the ſame plea- 
© ſures : in ſhort, that the wiſhed, with- 

© out being ſenſible of it, for the ſacred 
union of a kindred mind, who would 
* gently counſel, guide, and tenderly + 
© ſupport her amid all the viciſſitudes 

* of fortune, and cheer her delicate ſpi- 

* rit through every ſtage of mortality. 
©] was likewiſe convinced, that, al. 
Ts * though 
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though perhaps leſs ſuſceptible of the 
* glowing ardours of love, ſhe is ſtill 
* tremblingly alive to the placid yet 
< exalted joys of friendſhip; and the 
* event has juſtified this aſſurance. 
„ love the charming Matilda with a 
* fondneſs that cannot be exceeded, 
Again we walked in the grove, again 
I I ventured on the tender theme; ſhe 
© ſeemed to liſten each time with leſs 
_ © reluctance, Four years had elapſed 
© © fince the death of her adored Clayton; 
and, after ſome. delay, ſhe owned that 
although her beſt affections were. bu- 
* ried with him, if gratitude and ten- 
der eſteem could ſupply their place 
© and ſecure my bappineſs, ſhe ſhould 
i feel no reluctance in giving me a more 
* endearing title than that of friend. 
In vain ſhould I attempt to delineate 
c the bliſs this declaration infuſed i into 
« my anxious mind; 1 claſped her 
« paiſionately. i in my __ and called 
"3 ys + the happieſt of mortals. Well 

| * acquainted 
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* acquainted with the ruling paſſion 
« of my father, and aſſured that he had 
very differert views for me, I dared 
not ſolicit his conſent. I communi- 
* cated this to Matilda; and, after innu- 
* merable arguments on her part, and 
* unceaſing perſuaſions on mine, I 
* prevailed; and the moſt charming 
* of her ſex generouſly conſented to a 
private union. An: affair of import- 
© ance ſoon after called me abroad, 
Matilda requeſted that our nuptials®- 
might be deferred until my return; 
*and I now haſten to claim the per- 
* formance of that promiſe, the delight- 
ful earneſt of future felicity. I have 
{ ſeen her twice before fince my return 
from France; but the employment 
my father has given me has ſoon re- 
called me from the dear object of my 
* beſt affection: I have now procured a 
longer leave of abſence, and Matilda 
© has conſented to quit. her romantic 
* ſolitude and accompany me to the 
F 6 * metropolis, 
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©, metropolis, where I hope we ſhall ex- 
* perience every happineſs that can 
* attend a chaſte and render union; and 
* unite the advantages of Oy with 
1 W pleaſures of retirement.” 

As Colonel Danvers concluded this 
narration, the ſolitude of Matilda caught 
the eye of D' Albany: the ſituation was 
truly delightful, and every thing around 
it bore marks of genuine taſte and ſimple 
elegance, In a ſhrubbery behind it 
ſtood a ſmall ruſtic temple, from which 
a female form ſuddenly iflued ; and, 
gracefully waving her hand, deſcended 
with rapidity, and flew to meet them, 
followed by a little ſmiling cherub 
about five years old. Danvers ex- 
claimed, © It is Matilda!” and in a mo- 
ment he held her in his arms. © Wel- 
6 come, ever welcome, ſhe ſoftly whiſ- 
pered, as-he' preſſed her to his beating 

heart; then approaching D'Albany, 
the added, without waiting for a cere- 
; monius introduction, and this your 

2 friend 
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friend, with whom I am already ac- 
« quainted by ſympathy, is welcome 
« likewiſe.” The lovelineſs of her coun- 
tenance, the graceful elegance of her 
form, and thoſe irrefiſtible yet name- 
{eſs attractions that ever diſtinguiſhed 
Matilda, had ſuch an effect on D'Al- 
bany that he was utterly unable of re- 


plying to her enchanting eaſe and affa- 


bility, but by a low bow; faint image 
of the worſhip which his heart at that 
moment paid her. He was ſtruck, pe- 
netrated to the foul; and, taking the 
lovely child in his arms, he laviſhed on 
her the encomiums which his heart paid 
to her mother. Matilda again addreſſ- 
ed herſelf to the enraptured Danvers; 
and, leaning on his arm with all the 
charming eaſe and freedom cf confi- 
dence and eſteem, they entered the 
houſe together, -while D'Albany fol- 
lowed with her little daughter. Again 
D'Albapy contemplated the moſt allur- 
ing * he had ever before ſeen, and 

mentally | 
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mentally pronounced her an anne 


ofall poſſible perfection. 


Matilda Clayton was certainly as 
finiſhed a beauty as can poſſibly be ima- 
gined. She was of that height which 
unites grace and elegance with delica- 
cy: nothing could exceed the nice pro- 
portion of her form, nor the exquiſite 
iymmetry of her features; her com- 
plexion was of the cleareſt brunette, 

tranſparent, ſoft and beautiful; her eyes 
_ were dark and exquiſitely fine. Early 
misfortune which had faded the roſe 
upon her cheek, had Jikewiſe robbed 
them of ſome of their native luftre, but 
IJ eſt a languid ſoftneſs in its place that 
rendered her infinitely more intereſting 
than ere ſorrow. had touched her heart. 
Her hair was a bright auburn, ſimply 
dreſſed, and. unſullied by powder: 
her whole appearance unſtudied, yet 
ſweetly elegant and expreſſive of the 
character of the wearer ; unaffected, 
artleſs, and enchanting. She. was 

ſcarcely 


- 
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ſcarcely two-and-twenty years of age: 

her mind was diftinguiſhed by extraor- 
dinary natural gifts, cultivated by edu- 
cation, refined and ſoftened by extreme 
ſenſibility, and taught that wiſdom 
which can only be acquired in the 
rough of affliction. An early thirſt for 
knowledge was one of the firſt traits 
in her character; ambitious to excel 
in whatever ſhe attempted, ſhe ſpared _ 
no labour. to attain the eminence ſhe 
aſpired too ; and for which nature had 
ſo amply qualified her. A brilliant 
genius, uncommon ſtrength of memory, 
an exquiſite taſte, were united with in- 
defatigable application; and, added to 
uncommon ſweetneſs of temper, a heart 
ſuſceptible of all that is generous and 
amiable; a judgment far above her 
years; vivacity tempered by delicacy, 


and wit ſoftened by good- nature, H- 


dered her once the pride and boaſt of 
her family, and the admiration of all 
who beheld her. weng 

; | | Such 
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Such was the womän that party- 
prejudice deprived of parental tender- 
neſs, and configned in the early 
bloom of life to fad obſcurity.” But 
Matilda poſſeſſed a mind fuperior to 
the ſting of adverſity; and, inſtead of 
repining at her humble lot, ſhe had 
made it ſubſervient to the nobleſt 
purpoſes; - ſhe had devoted her ſolitary 
hours to the ſervice of the muſes, 
and blended amuſement with utility, 
During her retirement ſhe had written 
ſeveral poetic trifles, and ſome moral 


eſſays, which not only pleaſingly em- 
ployed the hours that had been other- 
wiſe devoted to ſad recollections of the 

| paſt, but, by their publication, proved 
highly advantageous, and ſupplied her 
with'the means of gratifying the native 
benevolence , of her mind; without 
which, ſhe muſt have been a ſtranger 
to - contentment ; for the generous 
heart of Matilda melted at à tale of 
e. and ſhared in the diſtreſſes of all 
around 
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around her. She was indeed the 
friend of human-kind : no partial diſ- 
tinctions marked her bounty; to be 
unfortunate was a ſufficient claim on 
her beneficence. Frugality preſided 
at her own board, that ſhe might be 
enabled to diſpenſe the bleſſings of 
liberality to that of others; the pro- 
ductions of her ſtudies were wholly 
appropriated to this noble end; and 
ſhe denied herſelf every ſuperfluity that 
ſhe might ſhare her morſel with the 
hungry, and make the broken heart 
rejoice, Such was the portrait of the 
lovely Matilda; D'Albany contem- 
plated her character with a kind of 
reverential axe; and, when he turned 
his thoughts toward the approaching 
happineſs of his friend, he felt the 
ſal aſſurance that the celeſtial. gueſt 


had quitted his boſom ; and, by uniting 
herſelf with the image of Matilda, 
had exalted | herſelf far above his 
moſt — hopes. | Ig 
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A day was named for the union of 
Danvers and Matilda : D'Albany be- 
held its approach with increaſing 
anguith; when the daughter of Matil- 
da was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, of 
the moſt dangerous fort, and imme- 
diate ſtop was put to the bridal pre- 
parations ; Matilda and all the family 
were abſorbed in affliction, and the 
Hfe of the child: deſpaired of, The 
ſincerity of Danvers's attachment was 
ſtrongly evinced by his attention to 
the little ſufferer: day and night he 
watched her couch, and while. he 
ſhared, endeavoured to ſoften the ſor- 
rows and fatigue of her amiable 

mother, and whifper conſolation to 
maternal woe; unmindful that the 
baleſul diſeaſe which had ſo cruelly 
broke in upon their peace, was equally 
formidable on another account. Dan- 
vers had never had tbe ſmall- pox: 
death claimed the infant of Matilda, 


and the ſame day confined. the worthy 
Danvers 
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Danvers to his bed, from which he 
never more aroſe : totally dependant 
on his father, he had nought, ſave 
faithful love and heart-felt benedictons 


to bequeath his afflicted Matilda; but 


he died within her arms. 
Ever intereſted by this narration, 
although with me its novelty has long 
ceaſed, I have ſwelled my letter almoſt 
to a volume; therefore muſt at pre- 
ſent reſign my pen, and defer the 
ſequel of Matilda's ſtory to another 
time, Edward prepetually dwell; 
upon your name, and unites his aſ- 
ſurances of eſteem with thoſe of 
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GEORGINA TO CHARLES WERSTEIN, . ESsg. 


Caern- Wood. 
SEQUEL or MATILDA's HISTORY. 
© The: poignant ſorrow of Matilda 
* was long proof againſt every conſo- 
* latory argument, nor was D'Albany 


* at all qualified to obtrude it upon her: 
o the grief he experienced for the, 


« loſs of the amiable Danvers was not 
eſs ſevere than her's. But when we 
£ refleft on what a fond mother muſt 
* feel on being deprived of a beauteous 
infant, diſplaying each new day ſome 
* ſweet attraction, ſome endearing 
* charm, the only ſolace of her lonely 
© hours, the darling of her heart, the 

pledge of her virgin love, and the 

rr ſoftened 9 


„ 
ſoftened image of him whoſe dear. 
© remembrance ſtill lived in her ſoul, 
© it muſt be allowed that Matilda's 
* cauſe for grief could ſcarcely admit 
« of an increaſe, Inceflantly ſhe la- 
* mented the irreparable loſs ; and, in 
the firſt moments of her diſtraction, 
* ſhe frequently accuſed herſelf of 
having deprived the world of two of 
the moſt amiable of mankind ; in- 
* timating that the death both of Clay- 
ton and Danvers. originated from 
© their fatal attachment to her. For 
my Edmund, | ſhe would ſay, 
„ would have lived in peace and 
* © honour had he never. known me; | 
and Danvers have eſcaped that fatal 
* © diſeaſe, but for his blind preference 
* © of ſo wretched an unfortunate,” 
„Thus would Matilda waſte the 
* ſad and tedious hours in fruitleſs 
* accuſations of herſelf: but again, 
* ſhe found a kind conſolet in the 
gentle D'Albany, From his lips 
5 * the 
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© ſhe imbibed the dictates of truth and 
* piety; and became by degrees 
more refigned to her misfortunes. 


„As ſoon as D' Albany could prevail 
© on himſelf to quit the charming 


m mourner, he haftened to London to 
break the ſad news to the family of 


* Danvers. Amelia and Lucy were 


A inconſolable : the heart of their 
© father ſeverely felt the blow ; but, 


< when his firſt emotions had ſubfided, 
* he roughly interrogated D*Albany 


* what buſineſs his ſon had in the 


north of England? declared he knew 
of none. He ovght to have ſuppoſed 
it was ſome idle ramble into which 
© his partial diſtinction of ſo vain a 
young man as D'Albany had drawn 
_ * him: peremptorily inſiſted it could 
be nothing elſe, and gave him to 


underſtand that his preſence would 


be no longer welcome there. The 
pride and ſenſibility of D'Albany 
was 706005 wounded; he would 
1 r © have 
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© kave defended himſelf againſt this 

* cruel and unjuſt accuſation ; but, con- 

« ſcious of his native warmth of temper, 

* he prudently reſtained himfelf; and 

the gratitude and lively eſteem he 

© bore to the memory of his friend 

© enſured reſpect and ſubmiſſion even 

'to the injuſtice of the father. In 

vain the mild Amelia pleaded and 

' wept; —in vain Lucy exclaimed with 

* vehemence, it is only liberal minds 

' that are ſoftened by gentleneſs; and, 

ſuch was not the deſcription of Sie 

Thomas Danvers. The mildneſs of 

D' Albany ſerved but to incenſe him 

the more, and draw freſh inſults upon 

bim. Deaf to every perſuaſion but 

that of intereſt, his fury and averſion 

'to his amiable gueſt increaſed in 

' proportion to the emotions of his 

daughters. He bade him go, nor 

ſeek farther to diſturb the peace of 

Zis family; D'Albany obeyed ; and, 

Nan ent bidding the fiſters of his friend *® ® 
adieu 
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„adieu, he quitted their inhoſpitable 
father and his abode for ever. Again 
« his thoughts returned to Matilda; he 
© remembered his promiſe of ſoon ſeg- 
6 ing her again, nor did he long delay 
its performance; but he forebore to 
wound her generous heart by relating 
© the unkindneſs he had experienced 
from the father of Danvers. / 

* Reaſon and religion had in ſome 
degree diſpelled the gloom that en- 
c veloped, Matilda's mind at his depar- 

ture; he fixed his reſidence in a town 
near her retirement, and they paſſed 
the chief part of their time together. 
His perſon, his talents, and his ac- 
quirements, were inſinitely fuperior to 
* what, thoſe of Danvers had been; 
« even” Matilda's beart acknowledged 
© they were equal to thoſe of her ever 
- © regretted, Clayton; but her ſoul was 
18998; to love. D'Albany's had im- 
phiped the fatal poiſon: too deeply to- 
„ a af reaſon's cure: the malady' 
„ © & * increaſed 
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« increaſed with time, and prayed upon 
© his peace: his health and ſpirits were 
« its firſt victims; and, after a ſtruggle 
* of near two years (determined from 
the unfortunate ſtate of his circum- 
* ſtances, to bury his ſufferings in 
© oblivion), the ſecret flame threatened 
© his life, and he beſought Heaven to 
© releaſe him from a ſtate which was 
© become inſupportable. Matilda was 
too well verſed in the knowledge 
* of the human heart to be long igno- 
© rant of the nature of D'Albany's 
* diforder. She beheld with deep 
* concern a man diſtinguiſhed by every 
* amiable and exalted qualification that 
can adorn and bleſs ſociety, and for 
* whom ſhe entertained the higheſt 
* friendſhip and eſteem, falling in the 
* pride of life the martyr of an in- 
* voluntary and unconquerable at- 
* tachment. * Oh! inexorable love! 
* would ſhe often mentally &laim, 
is there no end of thy rigours! * 

Vol. I. G * © muſt 
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© ©. muſt the brave, the wiſe, the virtu- 
* © ous, be marked out for thy prey? is 
* there no degree of human excellence 
* © exempt from thy tyrannic power? 
Ah, righteous power! avert the miſ- 
fortune that now threatens me, and 
e preſerve the life of D'Albany ! 

* Such was the unceaſing prayer of 
Matilda: but D'Albany declined 
£ faſt, his malady baffled the power of 
* medicine; and, after languiſhing a 


| © conſiderable time, his death appeared 


inevitable. Matilda was his conſtant 
© attendant ; the pitying tear bedewed 
© her cheek, and the conſolatory effu- 
ſion hung trembling on her lips. 
6 Deſpair was ſuſpended for a moment; 
and a ray of hope illumined the 
« drooping ſpirit of D'Albany, as he 
one day witneſſed her emotions. And 
« when ſhe told him that ſhe feared 
© his illneſs originated from a malady 
« of Me mind, he eagerly preſſed her 


6 hand to his trembling heart, pathe- 
q tically 
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C tically exclaiming, * Ab! yes, from a 
mala dy chat rendets my exiſtence a 
burthen too be to ſupport ! would 
then my lovely, my compaſſionate 
«+ friend; with me to groan beneath 


«© this load of life, and exiſt only to 


debe wretched?” Matilda pauſed—thea 
6 looking | at him, while ſofteſt pity 
© beamed in her charming eyes, 
No, ſhereplied ; © but happineſs may 
yet await you: ah] why ſhould you 
* « deſpair?” She bluſhed and trembled. 
* —D'Albany ſill. continued to hold 
© her hand; he now preſſed it to his 
© lips; ſhe bluſhed ſtill deeper, and 
' gently withdrew it. They were 
dumb for ſome minutes; then, hap- 
© + pineſs,—and why ſhould I deſpair!” 
© repeated D'Albany in ap empaſſioned 
tone, © becauſe the ſoul of Matilda 
is wedded to the grave“ Matilda 
* fighed deeply. But friendſhip, 
, D'Albany,' ſhe replied, is got that 
**2 dd Les he ehe d 
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with emotion, the friendſhip of 
Matilda is ineftimable/! yet, may 1 
c hope for pardon when I confeſs that 
« © my ambitious ſoul has dared aſpire to 
« © more.” Matilda declined her eyes 
on the grapnd, and was filent. * Can 
; you pardon my preſumption ? faul- 
* texed out D'Albany, Matilda was 
* incapable of replying ; but ſhe ſuffer- 

ed him to regain the poſſeſſion of her 
x hand; « Perhaps,” continued, D'Al- 
6 bany, a little reaſſured by Maiilda's 
* condeſcenſion).,* you have ere now 
* © traced; the ſecret of my heart ;—1 
e am indeed a ſtranger to diſſimulation, 
nor can my utmoſt, efforts conquer 
*.* my firſt, my only everlaſting love! 
Gladly Matilda would L live to be- 
hold your perfections, and be bleſt 
wich your. ſociety ; but I find. that 
e life muſt be purchaſed with ſuperior 
© bleſſings ;—bleflings, alas! that foar 
« far above my hopes. Ah! it is im- 
4 poffihle 1: I look ba RR 
Hi © © ſeem 
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« © ſeem to vaniſh from myſſight. Can 
perfect felicity dwell on earth? and 
7 would not that be my, lot, if poſ- 
ſeſſed of Matilda ?* * You: exhauſt 
6 yourſelf, D'Albany,” ſhe mildly re- 
* plied; © but heax,mez and truſt io the 


11 ſincerity of f her with whom love is no TD 


© © more, Happineſs ſuch as my glow- 
ing fancy once painted, ſuchasl taſted 
0 with the huſband of my choice is va- 
* niſhed | from me for ever: it was alas! 
de blaſted in its bud; it expired with 
Clayton, and with him lies buried, 

gut there are more tranquil delights, 
* © perhaps more pleaſing in the fight of 
© © heayen, more conducive to the pur- 
* <{uits of active virtue, and more conſo- 
o nant to our uncertain ſtate here, than 
a this exceſſive ardour; a tender eſteem, 
6 lively gratitude, a ſincere friend- 
* © ſhip ; of theſe my heart is fill ſuſ- 
e ceptible: theſe I experienced for 
* © our regretted Danvers; theſe I like- 
* © wiſe experience for you, Helavithed 
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on me an exceſs of enthuſiaſtic fond- 
gneſs. Thaw with real concern that he 
- ©'* beheld no other object in theuniverſe, 
'**that his ſoul was attached to me by 
 ©© thoſe fine cords which only death can 
break. I knew all this long ere 
chance obliged him to reveal what he 
believed till then an impenetrable 
1 *fectet. At firtThefitated; the i image 
"ve of” my buried huſband preſented it- 
e ſelf to my tortured imagination, and 
e my heart pronounced a negative; 
* © but reflection argued otherwiſe. 1 
e had determined to live for others, to 
ory ſtudy the happineſs of all around me, 
and thereby again endeavour to rea- 
*<hize a little ſtock for myſelf, which 
neither time nor misfortune could de- 
*ſtroy ; and ſhould 1 now reſolve to 
conſign an amiable man to miſery, 
* and perhaps death, only ww indulge 
the caprices of a devoted heart? The 
g nerous ſpirit of my Clayton would 
ae! © not, 1 am aſſured, have been at all 
ny gratificd 
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* *gratifie:] by a conduct fo, repugnant 
* * to his noble ſentiments could he have 
de witnefſedit, Thad greatly approved of 
« « Danvers; and by the confidence I had 
placed in him, ſtrongly evinced that 
n approbation, and unguardedly opened 
e the way to what had enſued. I called 
© © myſelf imprudent, but my imprudence 
© © ſurely admitted of an apology. Cru- 
© <elly deſerted by all the world, my 
© © forrows gladly accepted an aſy lum 
in the faithful boſom of friendſhip : 
and what was it that Danvers aſ- 
e pired to? only to render that aſylum 
© © more ſecure, and confirmhis own hap- 
* © pineſs by endeavouring to reſtore 
amine. Duty, not inclination, there- 
* © fore, guidedmy decifion; and friend- 
* ©ſhip and gratitude would, [truſt, have 
**enfured a reward. I knew the dif 
* © poſition of my heart, and relied upon 
it; my ſentiments toward you are 
© «© exactly fimilar. Love is a confined 
* «© paiſion, the human heart in my opi- 
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nion can experience it but once; but 
« « friendſhip ĩsmore diffuſive, like Hea- 
ven, is liberal of its bleſſings, and de- 
lights to render the virtuous happy! 
* © Incomparable Matilda !' exclaimed 
© D'Albany, I cannot aſk more! bleſſ- 
© «ed and overpowered by ſuch exceſs 
* © of goodneſs, I can only revere and be 
* © filent,” Matilda departed; long eſ- 
© tranged happineſs reſumed her ſeat 
* in D'Albany's mind, and health ſoon 
followed her return. A few months 
© glided ſwiftly by: the proſpect of ap- 
* proaching bliſs made it appear ſhort to 
© D'Albany, and the generous heart of 
* Matilda partook of the felicity ſhe had 
created. She dropt a few tears to the 
© ever loved memory of Clayton, and 
© gave her hand to theenrapturedD'A]- 
© bany ; and her happineſs, though leſs 
© animated than his, proved equally fin- 
© cere. 

© In the ſolitude where Matilda had 

e „ eee viciſſitudes they con- 
tinued 
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« tinued ſeven years after theirmarriage, 
« when the rapid increaſe ofxheir fami- 
ly proved an increaſe of care. Theit 
narrow income was inſufficientfor their 
* ſupport, charity was deprived of its 
tribute, and Matilda with reluctancę 
0 propoſed to quit their ſweet abode, 
and endeavour to avail herſelf more 
© materially of the talents ſhe had re- 
© ceived from nature, by mixing in the 
© buſy ſcenes of life. D'Albany acqui- 
* eſced with equal reluQance, as ſhe 
© made the propoſal ; and, after many 
conflicts, they bade adieu to the ro- 
* mantic ſcenes, ſo greatly endeared to 
* them,while the neighbouring cottagers 
* flocked around, deplored the loſs they 
© were about to ſuſtain, invoked the be- 
* nediction of Heaven to reward their 
* paſt goodneſs, and protect the future 
days of them and their offspring; and 
followed them with tears to the limits 
* of the pariſh, On their arrival in 
G 5 London 
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* London D' Albany hired a ſmall houſe, 
and waited on the manager of one of 
* the theatres with à dramatic piece 
that Matilda had written: but it was 
returned at the end of fix months, with 
72 laconic card allowing it merit as a 
* compoſition, but totally unfit for the 
* ſtage repreſentation. Inſpired by the 
* neceſſities of her family Matilda made 
* another effort, but was equally unſuc- 
« ceſsful as before. Bidding adieu to 
© the drama ſhe therefore confined her- 
« ſelf to a leſs popular but more certain 
a track and by indefatigable application 
« ſhe added every year ſomething con- 
© fiderable to their humble income: and 
was thereby enabled to procure for her 
family thoſe little elegancies and ad- 
vantages of which they muſt otherwiſe 
© have been deprived; nor was the 
claims of the unfortunate forgotten in 
' © thediftributionof her little ſtore. D'Al- 
bany was likewiſe a diligent aſſiſtant 
7. of her virtuous exertions; their children 

3 * were 
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ere educated under their immediate 
« inſpection : he trained the boys him- 
« ſelf, and endeavoured to elevate the 
* minds of the girls above the com- 
© mon tract of female education, and 
* impreſs them with a dignity of cha- 
© rafter as conſiſtent with the delicacy 
and ſoftneſs of their ſex as it is repug- 
© nant to that frivolityſometimesblended. 
with modern inſtruction. He was lau- 
© dably ambitious to tender themnot on- 
© ly the ornaments, but uſeful members 
* of ſociety :—and inſtead of ſacrificing 
* the virtues to the graces, he poſſeſſed 
the happy art of uniting them together, 
and making them promote each others 
* intereſt as the only way to ſecure their 
© own. He likewiſe aſſiſted more imme- 
* diately the labours of Matilda: cor- 
* rected all the productions of her fertile 


* pen, improved their beauties, checked 
the flights of a ſometimes too luxuri- 


* ant fancy, and pruned thoſe redundan- 
* cies which are too often attendant on 
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the moſt exalted genius; and which, 


£ 


« while they eſcape the attention of the 


writer, frequently ſtrike that of the 


* moſt common obſerver. But the un- 
* wearied induſtry of Matilda at length 
* undermined her health: the loſs of ſe- 
© veral promiſing children completed 
© what too intenſe an application had be- 
gun, and a lingering conſumption was 


the fad conſequence, Her phyſician 


* adviſedthepure air of ſouthern France, 
but D'Albany in vain employed all 
* his perſuaſive powers to obtain her ac- 
« quieſcence. The expenſe of ſuch a 
journey ſhe well knew muſt eventually 


i be the means of diſtreſſing her family; 


and urged by a miſguided fondneſs, 


- © ſhe peremptorily declared ſhe would 


not purchaſe health at ſo dear a rate 


- © as that of impoveriſhing her family, 


© The mild air of the county in which 


ve refided was then adviſed as a ſub- 


* ſtitute ; and the ſalutary ſprings with 
* which it abounds was an additional 
© recom» 
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© recommendation. D'Albany | hired 
the cottage where I firſt bebeld them, 
© and where they had been only one 
week when he was arreſted by the 
© ſudden, ſtroke of death, as already 
related; which haſtened that of his 
© amiable wiſe, and produced the fatal 
* concluſion before delineated.” 

I have abridged this narrative from 
the manuſcript of D*Albany, which 
was found among his papers; and as 
the fate of that family is cloſely con- 
need with my own, it will not I ima- 
gine be unacceptable to you. 


GeokGINaA, 
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ERORGINA TO CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ, 


Ar the importunity of Mr. Meredith 
the orphans of Captain D' Albany were 
prevailed on to become a part of his 
| family : and proved a valuable acqui- 

fition to our little ſociety ; they ſhared 
with Edward and myſelf the generous 
attentions of our worthy protector, and 
their amiable manners claimed our ten- 
dereſt regard. 

It is not poſſible to pourtray a form 
and face more ſtrikingly captivating, 
or a mind more noble and enlightened, 
than Heaven had beſtowed on Lionel 
D' Albany; nor were his manners leſs 


diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſned by each alluring grace 
than his form. The ſoft ſeducing ſmile 
adorned his manly cheek, the pene- 
trating glance ſhot from his radiant 
eyes, and eloquently expreſſed the lan- 
guage of his ſoul; while more than heg- 
venly harmony fell from his: tongue. 
His air was noble and full of indignity, 
yet tempered by the moſt engaging 
ſoftneſs ; and all the virtues and graces 
of his parents ſhone around him. Ma- 
tilda, his eldeſt ſiſter, was lovely in her 
perſon, amiable in her diſpoſition, 
and attractive in her manners: the 
younger ones were likewiſe beautiful, 
and their expanding minds promiſed 
a no leſs perfect maturity. Our little 
ſociety were united in the ſtrongeſt 
bonds of friendſhip ; and, but for the 
indiſpoſition of our worthy benefactor, 
it is not poſſible to imagine a more 
happy family. A fimilarity of age, 
diſpoſition, taſte, and manners attached 
me to the ſociety of LioneLD'Albany, 
l exerted 


. 
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I exerted my utmoſt fkill to aHleviate 
the''dejetion which the loſs of his 
revered parents and the deftitute fitus 
ation in which their family was left, 
had impreſſed upon his mind; nor were 
my efforts entirely ene ffectual: he liſt- 
ened attentively to the voice of reaſon, 
and by degrees became reſigned to the 
diſtreſsful event. The almoſt miracu- 
lous protection which they had expe- 
rienced from Mr. Meredith, and the 
increaſing attachment which he evinced 
for his amiable young friends, contri- 
buted to efface the impreſſions of ſor- 
row from the mind of Lionel; and 
each new day diſcovered in the charm- 
-ing youth ſome before unnoticed ex- 
cellence. He was the conſtant com- 
panion of my ſolitary rambles, the in- 
ſpirer of my cheerful moments, the 
- ſharer and improver of my ftudies; and 
the ſoft fill voice that whiſpered wiſ- 
- dom's dictates to my attentive mind, 
| 4 * * | and 
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and taught me to diſtinguiſh moral 
excellence. Encouraged by him, I 
became inſpired with an ambition to 
attain the ſummit of excellence, to 
which I had been till then a ſtranger ; 
and in his approving ſmile my indefa- 
tigable labours found an abundant re- 
ward. My kind benefactor was ſur- 
priſed and delighted at my rapid im- 
provements : his praiſes dwelt for ever 
on the rapid progreſs I made in eyery 
polite ſcience — he congratulated me 
on having conquered a native indolence 
which he had often warned me to 


guard againſt; and aſcribed to a native 


ſuperiority of mental poweis what 
was only the effects of a tender pre- 
ference. It was Lionel D' Albany 
that tuned my foul to harmony, taught 
me the ſeraphs muſic, gave beauty and 
eaſe to every accompliſhment, and unit- 
ed pleaſure with aplication: together 
we ſung the ſoſteſt airs, touched the 
trembling 


* 
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trembling ſtring, explored the hiſtoric 
page, admired the wonders and wif- 
dom of providence, and the beauties of 
nature ;—truth and innocence guided 
our actions, friendſhip and honour ſanc- 
tified our thoughts, ſentiment and tafte 
prepared for our minds, a banquet that 
admitted no ſatiety. But, alas | theſe 
ſcenes are now no more; their dura- 
tion was ſhort, and the halcyon days 
have been ſucceeded by woes which 
will for ever agonize my heart, and 
have mingled fatal _ in yp cup 
* of lite. 


- GEORGINA. 
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Cuxkxrolxzss marked the com- 
mencement of my friendſhip with Li- 
onel D' Albany, and ſportive telicity 
revelled in our hearts. But a penſive 
habit ſoon ſucceeded to thoſe of unim- 
bittered delight; we became thought. 
ful, and reſerved, avoided all ſociety 
but that of each other; ſought the moſt 
retired walks, ſung and played the 
moſt plaintive airs, and confined our 
reading to tales of tender wo, which 
while they ſoothed the malady of our 
minds, ſerved to ſtrengthen and con- 
firm it. Mr. Meredith failed not to 
obſerve the alteration in our manners; 


and 
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and attributing mine to a too retired 
mode of life, and that of D'Albany to 
the extreme ſenſibility of his nature, 
and thoſe unpleaſant ſenſations which 
in a delicate mind are ever annexed 
. to a dependant ſituation, he propoſed 
to him to do as he had done, and trace 
fortune's footſteps on the ſhores of Hin. 
F doſtan. D' Albany acceded to the pro- 
poſal; and while gratitude poured out 
its tribute to our benefactor tenderneſs 
declined his eye on me, and the an- 
guiſh of his ſoul ſpoke but too forcibly 
to mine. A conſiderable ſum of money 
was advanced to prepare D' Albany 
for his undertaking; and with the bright - 
qeĩeeſt proſpects (as far as intereſt, powerful 
recommendations, and tranſcendent me- 
rit could enſure them) he embarked, in 
the next fleet: and Mr. Meredith 
faithfully : promiſed to loye and protect 
his brothers and fiſters as if they were 
bis own, _ 5 
bee 
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1 he departure; of the amiable Lionel 
occaſioned a ſcene of general diſtreſs at 
Meredith-place; the philanthropic own- 
er mourned the loſsof a friend and pleaſ- 
ing companion; and it was only a ſtrict 
ſenſe of duty could reconcile him to the 
loſs. The ſoul of the tender Matilda was 
deeply penetrated, and Edward parti- 
cipated in all her emotions. The little 
ones hung around their beloved bro- 
ther and wept, the domeſtics bleſſed 
him with energy; but language is in- 
ſufficient to paint the tortures that ago- 
niſed my boſom, Aſhamed of my 
emotions, becauſe they had never been 
authoriſed by any avowal on the part 
of him who occafioned them, I exerted 
all my ſtrength of mind to ſuppreſs their 
effects: but they prayed upon my 
heart. And while my eyes alone were 
unmoiſtened, when Lionel bade us 
adieu, and folding me in bis arms, 


teaderly Haultored out, * May every 
1, ®bleffing 


"Mr TY 
© ſiſter, my Georgina; and may bounte- 


© ous Heaven permit that we meet ia 


© happineſs once more; a chilly tremor 
ſeized my vital powers, my lips refuſed 
their office, imaginary forms floated be- 
fore my eyes; and when the carriage 
conveyed him from us, methought the 
pangs-of death were paſt; and, unable 
longer to ſuſtain the conflict of mind, 
ſunk into inſenſibility. A languid 
habit now took entire poſſeſſion of 
my mind: to laviſſi the effects of my 
fond attachment on thoſe lovely 
children that perpetually reminded me 
of my loſs, to improve their opening 
minds, and correct their little errors, was 
my darling employment. Sometimes, 
indeed, I indulged in all the luxury 
of tender recollections, by tracing his 
footſteps amid the ſolitary haunts where 
we had been accuſtomed to ramble 
together, in contemplating the objects 

which he had pointed out as moſt worthy 
my 
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my attention, or inperuſing the author to 
whom he had been moſt partial. But 
theſe indul zencies only augmented my 


ſufferings; peace was a ftranger to my 
boſom; my native bloom faded, my vi- 
vacity entirely forſook me, and the al- 
teration in my perſon and manners be- 
came too perceptible to eſcape obſer- 
vation. Still unſuſpicious of the , real 
cauſe, Mr. Meredith beheld my de- 
clining health and drooping ſpirits 
with the tendereſt concern; and hoping 
that a change of ſcene, novelty of man- 
ners, and mode of life, might, by inte- 
reſting and amufing my mind, prove be- 
neficial ; he propoſed my accompany- 
ing him on a viſit to his only brothęr, 


who, with his family, was lately ret urn- 


ed from the Weſt-Indies, where he had 
amaſſed conſiderable wealth, and then 
reſided in great ſplendour in the me- 
tropolis. I fighed for the unmoleſted 


indulgence of my ſadneſs ; but the im- 


portunity 
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portunity of Mr. Meredith conquered 
my reluctance, lacquieſced; and bidding 
a tender adieu to the ſweet mementos 
of Lionel D*Albany, now more than 
ever endeared to my heart; and my 
dear brother, from whom I had never 
| before been one day ſeparated, we 
quitted the ſolitary but delightful ſhades 
of Meredith-Place. The deſcription of 
our journey, and arrival in the capital, 
I reſerve for my next. 


* GrorGinaA. 
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GEORGINA TO CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ. 


Soon after our departure from Me- 
redith-place we met with an adventure. 
which I ſhall relate, as I think it 
calculated to intereſt a mind ſo ſuſ- 
ceptible of all the finer emotions as 
yours is. 

It was one of thoſe calm and delight- 
ful evenings in the month of Septem- 
ber which inſpires the ſoul with ſere- 
nity, and hufhes each tumultuous care 
w reſt; the day was juſt cloſed, and, 
by the pale light of an unclouded 
moon from the ſummit of a romantic 
wood-crowned precipice, we had juſt 
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gained fight of a ſmall town, where Mr. 
Meredith purpoſed we ſhould lodge. 
The bird of night chaunted her melo- 
dious lay in a neighbouring grove, a 
ſtream of water murmured gently by; 
wrapt in contemplation I ſurveyed the 
ſcene,and the image of LionelD' Albany 
ſtole upon my mind: I remembered how 
oft we had conſecrated ſuch touching 
ſcenes to each other; I remembered like- 
wiſe that the moments of delight were 
vaniſhed and involuntary tears paced 
ſlowly over my cheeks. The mind of Mr, 
Meredith ſeemed affected in a fimilar 
manner: he ſpoke of my mother; he 
dwelt on her praiſes with emotion, re- 
peated with energy his parental ten- 
derneſs for us, and then expreſſed his 
_ friendſhip, his extreme approbation 
and ſolicitude for the welfare of Lionel 
D'Albany. Tt was a ſubject I could at 
that moment ill bear, and with the ut- 
moſt difficulty could I conceal the ſtrug- 
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gles of my heart. We were deſcend- 
ing ſlowly into the valley, when the ſky 
became ſuddenly overclouded, a ſoft 
and ſilent ſhower watered the earth ; 
the gentle noiſe it made among the 

trees was ſuch as had ever aſſected the 
mind of Lionel. It brought to my me- 
mory the reflections it had frequently 
excited in him; and buſy imagination 
carried me I know not whither, Deep- 
ly penetrated,and forgetful of all around 
me, I ſat buried in a profound reverie, 
when the returning luſtre of the queen 
of night preſented ſurrounding objects 
again to our view, and a Gothic 
pile of building caught my attention, 
An iron gate opened to a long avenue 
lined with aged yews which led to the 
houſe, and diffuſed an air of ſolemn 
ſadneſs around this venerable manſion: 
A peaſant paſſing by Mr. Meredith 
ordered the driver to ſtop, and inquir- 
ed to whom that ſpot belonged: the 
H 2 peaſant 
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peaſant replied it was the property 
of a Mr. Fermor, who immured him- 
ſelf from all ſociety in that ſequeſter- 
ed vale, Mr Meredith uttered an 
exclamation, and repeated the name 
of Fermor in a tone of marked ſur- 
priſe.— Les, added the ruſtic, we 
call him the mad gentleman, for he 
© never keeps company with other 
© gentry, but walks about by his-ſelf 
« quite heartleſs, and prays to an image 
that ſtands in's garden morning and 
© night : no doubt he's a terrible ido- 
later; but folks don't much care to 
© notice it, becauſe as how he's a Na- 
bob; and your honour knows to be 
* ſure that Nabob's always worſhip 
golden calves, and graven ima- 
ges. It muſt be him! repeated 
Mr. Meredith, not attending to the 
obſervations of the ruſtic, It muſt be 
© my friend; and was proceeding to 
interrogate the . loquacious cottager 
more 
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more minutely, when he ſuddenly ex- 
claimed“ Here! here! your honour 
* may ſee him through the hole in 
yon wall! he is on his knees now 
* worſhipping the image. Oh! it is a 
* heart-breaking ſight, and a crying 
ſin; and if a was a poor man—but 
* mayhap your honour is rich too, ſo J 
* ſay no more.” The rain had ceaſed; 
Mr. Meredith quitted his carriage, and 
I followed him to the ſpot which the 
ruſtic had pointed out. There we be- 
held a tall ſpare figure habited in ſable, 
and kneeling at the baſe of a ſmall mo- 
numental tablet, over which was de- 
picted a group of angels crowning a 
female figure with wreaths of immor- 
tal glory; and while one eye was lift- 
ed upward expreſſive of adoration the 
other ſeemed declined on the object 
before him with a look of paſſionate 
tenderneſs. He aroſe with an air of 
penetrating dignity, ſmote his breaſt, 
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and ſilently meaſured his ſteps back to 
the houſe. 

Did not your honour ſee how he 
croſſed himfelf when he left the 
image? cried the ruſtic—* No doubt 
* he is either a papiſh or a heathen, or 
* a Turk, or a Jew, or a— * Youare 
* miſtaken,” interrupted Mr. Meredith, 
* it is ſorrow that affects this gentle- 
* man; he is neither mad, nor any way 
* as you ſuppoſe ; but ſome ſecret grief 
© ſeems to oppreſs his mind, and ren- 
ders him thus fingular.'—* Mayhap 
* ſo, cried the ruſtic ; your honour 
* muſt know beſt.” Mr. Meredith put 
ſomething into kis hand, and he quitted 
us with many apologies and expreſſions 
of gratitude, * Georgina, ſaid my be- 
nefactor, as ſoon as our new acquaint- 
ance was gone, I know the owner of 

* this lonely manfion, he was once 
my patron and beſt friend; was uni- 

verſally eſteemed abroad; he quitted 
India before me, and fince my return 


0 « I have 
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« ] have made many fruitleſs inqui- 
* ries about him.“ As he uttered theſe 
words he rang at the gate; and, after 
ſending in his name, we were admitted. 
The two friends gazed a moment in fi- 
lent aſtoniſhment, and ruſhed into each 
other's arms. Forgive me,” exclaimed 
the ſtranger; © forgive me, worthy Me- 
* redith! you are the laſt I ought to 
have neglected: but you will, you 
* muſt, pardon the ſad effects of diſap- 
pointed hopes. The object on which 
* my heart was fondly fixed was torn 
* from my expecting arms; and the 
* prime of my days have been devoted 
* to anguiſh that will end but with life.” 
He pauſed — then you have often 
* heard me avow a tender attachment, 
Meredith, he added; but never name 
its object; ſhe was herſelf unconſcious 
of my paſſion, until my return from _ 
* India: I then flew on the ſwift wings of 
fondeſt preference, to lay my acquiſi- 
* tions at the feet of her for whoſe loved 
H 4 * ſake 
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* ſake I had laboured to obtain them. 
But ah, fatal ſequel! her heart was 
* given to another. She generouſly own- 
* ed a paſſion equally hopeleſs, equally 
* unconquerable, as what ſhe had in- 
* ſpired in me: I ſubmitted in filence 
to my fate, nor dared to diſobey by 
* ſoliciting the interpoſition of her fa- 
ther. She languiſhed near two years, 
and expired in theſe faithful arms.— 
Since then, my friend, I have been eſ- 
* tranged from ſociety ; the buſy ſcenes 
* of life were inſupportable; I ſe- 
* queſtered myſelf in this lonely dale, 
* erected a monumental tablet to the 
memory of her J loved, where morn 
and night I proſtrate myſelf, hold 
* imaginary converſe with her ſpirit, and 
* beſeech Heaven to rcleaſe me from a 
* ſtate of which have been long weary. | 
My heart you will readily believe 
melted at this pathetic tale; and 


my benefactor exclaimed with energy, 
« Such 


* 
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* Such is the tyranny of love!“ We 
aſſed the night in this ſad ſolitude, 
and when I awoke the next morning 
curioſity impelled me to viſit the ſpot 
ſacred to the memory of ill-fated ten- 
derneſs. The day had juſt broke, a 
gloomy ſtillneſs reigned around, and 
heightened the ſolemnity of the ſcene. 
Melancholy yews and drooping wil- 
lows formed a deep ſhade from the 
houſe to where I was going, and a ſmall 
rivulet murmuring through ſome peb- 
bles rendered it ſtill more affecting. 
| glided along with ftealthy pace till 
I reached the ſpot ; but what was my 
aſtoniſhment to find its daily viſiter al- 
ready there! His face was joined to 
the cold marble, and his arms encir- 
cled it round, My heart faid * this is 
indeed madneſs ;* I ſtepped ſoftly for- 
ward and read on the tablet this in- 


{cription, - 
* Sacred to the memory of Amelia 
* Danvers.” 
H 5 My 
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. My ſurpriſe was augmented; I re- 
tired with the ſame caution as I had 
approached, and haſtened to the apart- 
ment where I had ſlept. The narra- 
tive of D'Albany recurred to my mind, 
and the fate of Amelia was no longer 
a myſtery. A meſſage from Mr. Me- 
redith interrupted the chain of my 
reflections, breakfaſt awaited us, and we 
bade adieu to his melancholy friend, 
after faithfully promiſing to repeat our 
viſit when we returned to London, 
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LETTER 


XXV. 
GEORGINA TO CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ, 


Tu elegance of the houſe, the 
richneſs of the liveries, and the dazzling 
ſplendour of a vis-a-vis that ſtood at the 
door, were the firſt objects that truck 
my attention on our arrival at the mag- 
nificent abode of Sir Robert Meredith, 
The door opened as our unadorned 
chariot ſtopped : three laced footmen 
preſented themſelves, and were in an 


inſtant ſucceeded by a tall majeſtic 


form, whoſe countenance bore the re- 
mains of very firiking beauty; a 
young lady leaned on his arm, and a 
ſervant out of livery attended - them, 
My brother—- my dear brother! 
broke from the lips of Mr. Meredith, 
and he haſtened to pour out the effu- 
fions of his heart; tears of affectionate 


- 
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joy bedewed his cheek, and Sir Robert 
was not leſs affected. They had not 
ſeen each other ſince they were boys; 
and the alteration in their perſons 
filled them both with aſtoniſhment ; but 
that of Mr. Meredith's was infinitely 
the greateſt. The look of age imprint- 
ed oa his brow filled his brother with 
ſurpriſe ; for the diſappointment of his. 
darling hopes, and the extreme ſenſi- 
bility of his nature, had bowed down 
my worthy benefactor much more than 
years : while Sir Robert, though many 
years older, from poſſeſſing leſs acute 
feelings, and having been attended by 
a conſtant ſeries of good fortune, had 
ſcarcely ever taſted of ſorrow. 

His ruddy complexion and athletic 
form were ſtrongly expreſſive of, unin- 
terrupted health; but, while they 
commanded admiration, they did not 
intereſt the heart, like the gentle and 
| benevolent manners, the mild and 
pathetic countenance, the ſerene, yet 


penetrating. 
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penetrating eye of his amiable brother. 
The lady who accompanied Sir Robert 
was his eldeſt daughter, and having 
been preſented to Mr. Meredith he 
turned to me, and, tenderly joining my 
hand with her's, told her he had brought 
her a lovely and amiable young friend, 
who would he was ſure merit her affec- 
tion and efteem: he then introduced 
me to Sir Robert, in a manner peculiar 
to himſelf, and highly flattering to me: 
called me the child of his heart, an. 
mentioned the names of my parents, 
That of my mother brought back to 
Sir Robert's recollection the days of 
his youth ; he welcomed me with ex- 
preſſions of the moſt fincere friendſhip, 
| traced in my features a ſtriking re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of my mother, and 
laviſhed encomiums upon me which 
called up a bluſh upon my cheeks; 
While Sir Robert was thus addreſſing 
me, the looks of Miſs Meredith pro- 
duced a very different effect on my 
mind 
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mind from thoſe excited by his cordiab 
reception : the latter beheld me with 
diſguſt, while the countenance as well 

as words of the former ſtrongly evinced 
approbation. A very intereſting con- 
verſation took place berween the 
brothers, while Mifs Meredith and my- 

ſelf ſat filent, auditors : and, when her 

eyes were occaſionally turned another 
way, I endezvoured to trace the charac- 

ter of her mind from that which was 
impreſſed. upon her features; and the 

firſt trait that ſtruck my attention 

was exceſſive pride. Miſs Meredith's 
height was of a ftandard which is 
unfayourable to that delicacy generally 
allowed to be one of the principal re- 
gquiſites to conftitute feminine loveli- 
neſs: her form inelegant in the ex- 
treme ; her movements aukward and 
ungraceful; her hair the deepeſt red; 
her eyes ſmall, ill-ſet, fiery and ex- 
preſſive of diſdain; ber forehead high 

and prominent; her teeth irregular and 

ill- coloured; 


= 
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ill- coloured; the reſt of her features: 
coarſe and maſculine; her complexion 


fluſh, as if with anger; her air haughty 


and forbidding ; her voice rough and 
loud; and her manner deciſſive and 
overbearing. After having ſurveyed 
her attentively by intervals, I drew my 
concluſions, and my heart ſhrunk in- 
voluntarily from an object ſo unhappily 
diſtinguiſhed, * No, faid I mentally, 
* I cannot difcover the trace of one 
* amiable quality; and if, as I have 
generally obſerved, the countenance is 
© an index of the mind, I rather wiſh to 
avoid than cultivate its acquaintance,” 
But theſe reflections were interrupted 
by the entrance of a young gentleman, 
accompanied by a moſt beautiful girl 
about fifteen years of age; the former 
the only ſon, the latter the youngeſt 
daughter, of Sir Robert; and, after 
welcoming their uncle, they were intro- 
duced to me. Percy Meredith bore 
a ſtriking reſemblance to his "elder 

fiſter, 
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fiſter, but the likeneſs was favourable 
on his part; and the ſame air and 
features ſo ſtrongly repugnant to every 
idea of female lovelineſs, was firictly 
conformable in the general opinion 
with that of maſculine attraction. Percy 
Meredith was eſteemed handſome and 
elegant; but the ſame hateur ſo dil- 
guſting in his ſiſter, likewiſe ſhocked 
me in him; and my heart drew com- 
pariſons between him and the graceful 
yet mild and infinuating Lionel D'Al- 
bany, Ah! let me no longer dwell 
upon the dangerous theme, but haſten 
to delineate the perfections of the truly 
lovely Clara Meredith, whoſe beauty 
I never yet ſaw equalled, Her form 
was the moſt perfect ſymmetry that can 
be imagined, her features regular and 
expreſſive of all that can enchant : 
good ſenſe, modeſty, ſweetneſs and 
ſimplicity, blended with exquiſite feel- 
ing, delicacy and ſpirit, were impreſſed 
en 'cach of them; ten thouſand little 
I loves. 
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loves ſported around her dimpled mouth; 
innumerable cupids revelled in her 
languiſhing blue eyes; her complexion 
was fair as ever poets feigned, or 
painters ſtrove to imitate; her hair 
a pale and ſilver brown, flowed in vaſt 
profuſion over her elegant ſhoulders, and 
deſcended waving in native ringlets to 
the bottom of her fine turned waiſt ; and 
delicacy united with health, grace with 
harmony, to adorn the whole. The 
ſimple elegance of her dreſs formed 
a ſtriking conttaſt to the coſtly but ill- 
choſen finery of her ſiſter, and con- 
tributed to render her fo irreſiſtibly 
charming, that to behold was almoſt 
to adore her. 


** Thoughtleſs of beauty ſhe was beauty's ſelf.” 


Nor were her manners leſs attractive 
than her form: bleſſed with ſenſe, ſpirit, 
ſenſibility, and ſweetneſs of temper, 
the exerted her utmoſt powers to enter- 
tain me: my heart owned her for an 

acquaintance 
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acquaintance; and while her brother 
paid me the moſt flattering attention 
my thoughts were wholly abſorbed in 
admiration of herſelf. | 

Sir Robert Meredith had been de- 
prived of his lady on the birth of the 
lovely Clara, and not feeling in him- 
ſelf any inclination to a ſecond union 
Miſs Meredith was immediately on her 
return from Frahce, where herſelf and 
Clara received their education, inveſt- 
ed with the government of his family; 
and the arbitrary power which prevails 
in the country of her birth did not at 
all contribute to ſoften or correct a diſ- 


poſition naturally cruel and imperious; 


but on the contrary her unamiable qua- 
lities gained firength by indulgence. 
Her fond father did not reftrain her 
follies becauſe he was blind to them: 
his other daughter he had not ſeen until 
his return to England from her early 
childhood, and Miſs Meredith was there- 
fore the idol of his heart; thus ſhe grew 

up 
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up and attained maturity, feared and 
ſhuned by all around her except her 
partial parent. He fondly thought her, 
what ſhe believed herſelf, lovely and ami- 
able; and in every reſpect the reverſe 
of what ſhe really was. The unamiable 
light in which ſhe appeared poſſibly 
deterred her brother from indulging the 
diſpoſition that nature had planted in 
his mind; and which his having, 
through Sir Robert's miſtaken fondneſs, 
been educated under his own eye in a 
land of flayery had certainly contri- 
buted to ſtrengthen. Pride, oſtenta- 
tion, vanity, and ill-nature, were there» 
fore his ruling paſſions when he attained 
manhood ; but he maintained an un- 
ceafing warfare between inclination and 
reaſon : and to do him juſtice, at the 
commencement of our acquaintance the 
latter was generally predominant ; my 
heart never failed to applaud this 
conqueſt, and I reſpected his character 


in conſequence of it. His moral con- 
duct 
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duct appeared to me unexceptionable: 
he was a dutiful and attentive ſon, an 
affectionate brother, and a juſt, though 
ſevere, maſter. His preference of Miſs 
Meredith to Clara was what moſt 
aſtoniſhed me; for while he ſaw, and 
with gentleſt tenderneſs endeavoured to 
correct, the glaring imperfections of 
Miſs Meredith, he ſeemed totally in- 
ſenſible to the uncommon merits of his 
younger ſiſter : and although he never 
behaved toward her with unkindneſs, 
his tendereſt attentions were invariably 
pointed to Miſs Meredith. And ſenſi- 
ble as he was of her faults, and the 
obſtinacy with which ſhe perſiſted to 
deſpiſe the voice of mildeſt reproof, 
or moſt affectionate counſel, it did not 
leſſen his partiality for her, or make 
him more attentive to the charming 
Clara; who, with all her perfections 
of form and mind, was leſs diſtinguiſhed 
by Sir Robert as well as Mr, Meredith, 


than her unamiable fiſter, Clara ſoon 
| evinced 
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evinced a very animated friendſhip for 
me; my heart fincerely returned the 
atiachm-nt of this charming girl, and 
we ſpent all our leiſure hours together; 
but few were thoſe hours, for public 
places an! private parties generally 
divided our time. Sir Robert likewiſe 
paid me the moſt flattering attention 
but Miſs Meredith ſeemed to have 
conceived an invincible diſlike to me, 
which daily gained ſtrength, and which 
was proof againſt my utmoſt efforts to 
ſurmount. In vain have I endeavoured 
to ſooth her rugged nature by mildeſt 
condeſcenſion and moſt friendly atten- 
tions; ſhe would turn from me with 
ſcorn, and ſeldom vouchſafed me a 
reply. The ſpirit of Clara, like my 
own, ſhrunk from the glare of public. 
life, and gladly would have ſought the 
calm ſhades of retirement ; but there 
the taſte of Sir Robert and her brother, 
no leſs than that of Miſs Meredith, 
oppſoed her wiſhes; and ſhe was ever 


ready 
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ready to ſacrifice her own inclination 
to gratify theirs. A conſtant round of 
diſſipation Miſs Meredith deemed 
abſolutely neceſſary to the enjoyment 
of life; alas! ſhe knew no other. An 
entire ſtranger to the pleaſures of the 
mind, her conſtant aim was to bury its 
whiſpers amid the tumultous circles of 
Faſhion, Sir Robert was not leſs at- 
tached to ſhew and parade: an oſten- 
tatious diſplay of affluence was his 
ruling paſſion, to indulge which he 
deemed no facrifice too great ; while 
his ſon did not appear ſenſible of any 
higher gratification than that of being 
diſtinguiſhed as a man of ſuperior taſte, 
ſpirit, elegance, and gallantry, to any 
with whom he aſſociated, On the 
commencement of our acquaintance 
he was perpetually recounting his 
faſhionable exploits : his horſe-races 
cards, dice, balloons, runners, walkers, 
ſtone-eaters, boxers, &c; &c. by turns 


drained his purſe ; but not finding me, 
as 
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as he expected, much amuſed by the 
relation of ſuch modiſh abſurdities 
he endeayoured to adapt his converſa- 
tion more to my unfaſhionable mode of 
thinking : and while he ſecretly pitied 
my taſte, he avowedly approved it;— 
hoping, I preſume, by degrees to con- 
quer my prejudices, and give me 2 
reliſh for polite life. His marked at- 
tentions to me did not eſcape the ob- 
ſervation of my kind benefactor. He 
beheld it with viſible approbation; and 
obſerved with pleaſure that his nephew 
had deſerted the gambling houſe, and 
ſeldom appeared in public but to attend 
his ſiſters and myſelf. Clara rallied; 
Miſs Meredith's conſtructions were ex- 
prefled by a diſdainful ſmile or a con- 
temptuous ſneer, while Sir Robert and 
myſelf only were unſuſpicious of the 
| Cauſe to which the alteration in his 


ſon's manners were generally attri- 
buted, 


Among 
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Among the many gallant viſiters that 
frequented Sir Robert's parties at home, 
and eſcorted us in public, were ſeveral 
gentlemen more diſtinguiſhed by their 
rank and fortunes than any other merit, 
who honoured me with a degree of at- 
tention ; by which as they increaſed the 
averſion which Miſs Meredith had con- 
ceived againſt me, without affordingme 
the ſmalleſt pleaſure, I was not at all 
gratified. Among theſe, the perſon whoſe 
attentions were the moſt particular, was 
a young nobleman whom I ſhall diſtin- 
guiſh by the name of Lord Liſmoor: he 
was of very exalted rank and immenſe 
fortune; the moſt intimate companion of 
Percy Meredith, and the chief favourite 
of his ſiſters: Clara laughed, ſung, danced 
and. romped with him, but Miſs Me- 
redith regarded him with a more ſeri- 
ous preference; and her antipathy to 
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me increaſed in proportion with his aſ- 
ſiduities. 

Lord Liſmoor was at that period a 
perfect adept in every modiſh pur- 
ſuit, or, to uſe his own phtaſe, he knew 
the world well, although but eighteen 
years of age, His perſon was formed 
to pleaſe, although not diſtinguiſhed 
by a fingle trait of beauty ; and his 
manners to engage, from a remarkable 
manlineſs of form for his years: he 
appeared much older than he really 
was: —his manners correſponded with 
his perſon; and nothing of that boy- 
iſnneſs ſo generally diſguſting at his 
age was at all conſpicuous. The ex- 
preſſion of his countenance was as ſtrik- 
ing as any I ever beheld; and it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to behold him without 
approbation : the fire, yet melting ſoft» 
neſs of his eyes was calculated to charm 
the ſoul ; the graces of his converſation 
to captivate the ſenſes, Every action 
was diſtinguiſhed by ſoftneſs, elegance, 

Vor. I. I grace, 
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grace, and vivacity; his voice was har- 
mony itſelf; and poſſeſſed of a moſt hap. 
py flow of thoughts and choice of lan- 
guage, the mind muſt be ſtupidly inſen- 
fible thatcould not liſten to him without 
being delighted; but his underſtand- 
ing was rather brilliant than ſolid, and 
nature certainly deſigned him rather as 
a ſhining ornament than an uſcfulmem- 
ber of ſociety. The penchant which 
his Lordſhip evinced for me therefore 
rendered me the ſubject of much diſcuſ- 
ſion, and no inconſiderable portion of 
envy. The male part of his acquaintance 
courted my ſociety; and the ladies(with 
whom from the deſcription I have gi- 
ven, you may pronounce him no com- 
mon favourite), envied the conqueſt 
of which J was unconſcious, and won- 
dered what the gay, the elegant, and 
faſcinating Liſmoor, could diſcover to 
attach him in ſuch an aukward ruſ- 
tic. His Lordſhip's attentions at length 
became too pointed for me to be any 

longer 
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longer blind to them. Percy Mere- 
dith's animated friendſhip ſeemed con- 
verted into fixed averfion; Miſs Me- 
redith's eyes darted fire at us both; 
his Lordſhip's approach was no longer 
beheld with pleaſure, nor his abſence 
regretted ; but on the contrary he was 
received with coolneſs by all but Clara, 
and entertained with ſullen filence. 
I obſerved the change; and as I was 
not at all ambitious of his Lordſhip's 
preference, I endeayoured to convince 
him that his marked aſſiduities were 
highly diſagreeable ro me; but my 
views were unattended by ſucceſs; — 
his Lordſhip ſeemed not to underſtand 
my filent repulſes. And although his 
attentions were ſufficiently particular 
to render me the ſubject of general 
converſation, he had never uttered a 
word that could authoriſe me to treat. 
him in a more ſerious manner. Am 
while in each polite circle he was pro- 
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nounced to be my lover, I attributed 
his conduct to the charm of novelty, 
and the native vivacity of his diſpoſi- 
tion, In this belief I was confirmed, 
by his ſuddenly quitting town from no 
apparent cauſe but mere whim, and 
retiring to his ſeat in Yorkſhire ; tell- 
ing me at parting, with his uſual gai- 
ety, that he ſhould moſt probably be 
detained in the country until I had de- 
ſerted the dear haunts of faſhionable 
life; but that chance, or propitious 
fortune, he hoped would again bleſs 
him with my ſociety : and, preſſing my 
hand to his lips rather gallantly than 
tenderly, he wiſhed that happineſs 
might ever await me, And paying a 
few forced compliments to Miſs Me- 
redith, hoping they would for the pre- 
ſent correct the acidity of her temper, 
he bade us adieu, and his departure 
rFored our ſociety to its former eaſe 
and good humour. Percy Meredith 
ſeemed inſpired with new life; Mis 

Meredith's 
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Meredith's averfion lay concealed 
under the ſemblance of cordiality ; 
her hauteur daily abated, and I attri- 
buted her paſt conduct to her having 
formed a real attachment to Lord Lit- 
moor; ard as it had not met with a re- 
turn, I confidered her rather as an ob- 
ject of compaſſion than cenſure; but 
in this belief I was ſoon undeceived ; 
Miſs Meredith gained a real ſuitor, 
and Lord Liſmoor was forgotten, I 
then diſcovered the folly I had been 
guilty. of, in ſuppoſing a mind like 
Miſs Meredith's capable of a tender 
attachment; pride and vanity were 
her ruling paſſions, and every other 
diſtinction fell before them. It was 
the rank and conſequence of Lord Liſ- 
moor that had attracted her regard, or 
rather excited her ambition : but, flat- 
tered by a man of equal rank with a 
degree of attention which ſhe had ne- 
ver experienced from his Lordſhip, 

I 3 he 
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he ſoon became with her an object af 
indifference, and her ſoul was entirely 
engroſſed by the new favourite. 

It was in conſequence of having 
danced together at a maſqued ball that 
the Earl of Wharton became enamour- 
ed of Miſs Meredith; or, more proper- 
ly ſpeaking, of her father's coffers. Ihe 
fame of Sir Robert's wealth ſupplied 
the want of charms in his daughter. 
Unbounded extravagance had rendered 
his Lordſhip's affairs deſperate, and he 
reſolved upon getting a rich wife as a 
deſperate remedy: nor could he in the 
eye of prudence have made a happier 


choice than in Miſs Meredith, who 
was not over nice in the qualifications 
of her lovers: but, provided they could 
offer her a ſplendid title, and the daz- 
zling diſtinction of a woman of quality, 
overlooked the paltry confideration of 
merit, and was willing to compound 
for a perſon emaciated, and a mind 


debaſed 


* 
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debaſed by a life of diſſipation. Sir 
Robert's conſent was therefore obtain- 
ed; ſome few objections which her 


brother and uncle ftarted reſpecting 
the age and character of his Lordſhip 
overruled; and, with a heart dilated 
with as large a portion of happineſs 
as it was capable of containing, Miſs 
Meredith was permitted to indulge 
the pleaſing hope of ſoon becoming 
Lady Wharton, But unſkilled as I 
was in the language of the eyes, eſpe- 
cially where diſſimulation ſo perfect as 
Lord Wharton had attained was called 
in to veil the movements of the heart, 
I imagined that he beheld every other 
woman with more approbacion than 
his deſtined bride. The lovely Clara 
engaged his viſible preference ; but, 
well aſſured that the was a prize above 
his moſt ſanguine hopes, he wiſely 
directed his whole attention to ſecure 
the bleſſing which fortune had thus 
I 4 profuſely 
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profuſely thrown-into his lap. Though 
deſtitute of every other charm Mits 
Meredith poſſeſſed youth, which, unite | 
to eighty thouſand pounds, and conſi- 
derable expectations at the death of 
Sir Robert, rendered her à valuable 
treaſure to a needy debauchee near 
his grand climaQeric, whoſe eſtate was 
mortgaged to ſupply the demands of 
that rapacious harpy, the gaming ta- 
ble, and whoſe clamorous creditors 
were an inſuperable bar to happineſs. 
Thus elated with the proſpect of being 
releaſed from ſuch a train of evils, his 
Lordſhip ſeemed to have regained the 
fire and vivacity of youth, while the 
fated partner of his future days was no 
leſs enraptured by the pleaſing con- 
templation of approaching dignities. 
Ever an enemy to reflection, the only 
means that preſented itſelf to Miſs 
Meredith of anticipating happineſs in 
ſtore for her, was by introducing ad- 

ditional 
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ditional feſtivities among us: balls, 
routs, and maſks, by turns amuſed 
the paſſing hours, and cheated us of 
thought; the only mode in her efti- 
mation to taſte of pleaſure. A maſ- 
querade had always claimed the pre- 
ferenceamong her moſt favourite amuſe- 
ments : it was there ſhe had gained her 
noble lover, and been flattered with the 
moſt charming pictures of future eclat, 
and conſequently future felicity : a 
maſquerade was therefore ſtill the 
reigning idol of heart, and one of the 
firſt entertainments propofed in honour 
of Lord Wharton. His Lordſhip was 
no leſs partial to a maſk than Miſs 
Meredith : to confeſs the truth, it was 
a point of policy with both; and they 
certainly appeared to infinite advan- 
tage in diſguiſe. Miſs Meredith's 
figure ſhone conſpicuous as an Eaſtern 
Princeſs or an Indian Queen; and 
imagination is ever apt to paint the 

I 5 face 
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face enchanting that is concealed un- 
der a veil. His Lordſhip's tall ſpare 
form likewiſe received no inconſider- 
able advantages on theſe ogcaſions; and 
in the character of a youthful monarch 
or a mighty hero he might, perhaps, 
have made conqueſts that he never 
could have aſpired to in propria per- 
ſone, 

The propoſal of a maſk was there- 
fore highly flattering to his Lordſhip ; 
every preparation was made for the 
bliſsful evening. Dreſs and the choice 
of our characters were the next conſi- 
derations. After much diſcuſſion Miſs 
Meredith determined on that of a Sul- 
tana, which was certainly the moſt ad- 
vantageous ſhe could poſſibly have 
choſen; for a Turkith dreſs is of all 
others the beſt adapted for an ill pro- 
portioned form, Clara was a wood- 
nymph, — and ſure the poets never 
feigned one half ſo lovely. An entire 

NOVICE 
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novice in ſuch ſcenes I would have 
preferred a domino, but Miſs Meredith 
inſiſted, Clara entreated, and the cha- 
rater of Diana was fixed on for, ra- 
ther than by, me. Sir Robert and 
Mr. Meredith wore black dominos : 
his Lordſhip and Percy Meredith con- 
cealed their choice of characters in or- 
der, as they declared, to put our diſtin- 
guiſhing powers to the teſt, 

Miſs Meredith's dreſs was ſuperb in 
the extreme: the under veſt, or caſque, 
was a white ſatin, trimmed with gold 
fringe, and claſped with roſe diamonds; 
the upper one a white crape, richly or- 
namented with gold and foil, with 
wreaths of the moſt coftly artificialflow- 
ers, and cluſters of diamonds interſperſ- 
ed; her arms were loadedwithdiamonds, 
and her hair, braidedin the Turkiſh man- 
ner, was adorned with ſuch an im- 
menſe quantity of precious ſtones as 
dazzled the eyes of the beholder, and 
conveyed a ſtriking picture of Eaftern 

I 6 magnificence. 
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magnificence. The charming Clara 
diſplayed a perfect eontraſt to all this 
ſplendour; 


A native grace 
Sat fair proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 
« Veiled in a ſimple robe their beſt attire.” 


As a mark of her unerring judgment 
ſhe always made choice of that elegant 
ſimplicity which adorned her beauty 
without deftroying. its effect, as is too 
frequently the caſe, Where the atten- 
tion is called off from an enchanting 
face or fine proportioned form, by the 
gorgeous trappings with which thoſe 
charms are ſurrounded ; and that ad- 
miration which the wearer is formed 
to excite, is ſolely engroſſed by 1 the 
dreſs. But nature and truth had tau ght 
Clara Meredith that a profuſion of Mm 
naments is rather calculated to conceal 
deformity than adorn native lovelineſs, 
The dreſs which ſhe made choice of 


was, therefore, a pale green taffety 
made 
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made exactly to her ſhape, faſtened at 
the wriſts and breaſt with pearls: 
her fine hair flowed negligently in all 
its native elegance, without a ſingle or- 
nament; ſhe had a quiver, bow, and 
arrows; and the lightneſs, eaſe, grace, 
and vivacity of her movements, could 
only be equalled by the ſymmetry and 
elegance of her form. 

As for myſelf I wore a pale blue 
ſatin body, and coat ornamented with 
ſpangled crape and filver fringe, with 
feſtoons of roſes and wheat ears, and 
loops of pearls; a train of the ſame 
crape, with a creſcent veil and other 
appendages, characteriſtic of the chaſte 
goddeſs in the firſt ſtyle of elegance, 
But when the rooms which were illumi- 
nated with eoloured lamps of cut glaſs, 
and moſt elegantly fitted up for the 
occaſion, began to fill, I quite forgot 
that I had a part to ſupport in the en- 
tertainment of the evening; and my 

I whole 
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whole attention was engroſſed by the 
novelty of the ſcene. There were 
nuns, quakers, ſcaramouches, hay- 
makers, gods, goddeſſes, and beings of 
almoſt every deſcription; who ſupported 
characters widely different to what they 
had aſſumed. There were two very 
alert ſailors, who danced Scotch reels 
in high perfection with an old woman, 
But the group which at firſt moſt inter- 
eſted me was the Nine Muſes and Apol- 
lo; their figures were all beautiful, and 
the god touched his Iyre with ſuch re- 
fiſtleſs ſkill that the whole afſembly 
thronged around him. There was a 
Venus who appeared well calculated to 
ſupport her character, and coquetted 
with every male maſk ſhe met; there 
vas likewiſe a conjuror, a Jew, and a 
Spaniſh friar, who ſingled me out from 
the reſt of the company, and followed 
me which ever way I turned. Dominos 


in abundance flocked around our beau- 
tiful 
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tiful wood-nymph and myſelf: and 


numerous were the profeſſions of love 
to which we were obliged to liſten. 
But after he had won the attention, and 
excited the curioſity of every female 
in the room, the Apollo profeſſed him- 
ſelf my ardent adorer; and, laying his 
lyre crowned with laurel at my feet, 
declared that fate had ſubmitted his 
deftiny to my decifion. I rallied the 
ardour of his profeſſions, bade him re- 
member the purity of my character 
and the dignity of his own, and that he 
ought to be ſuperior to the dominion 
of thoſe paſſions incident to mortals: the 
god inſtantly dropped his gaiety, and, 
aſſuming an air of ſadneſs, was about 
to whiſper ſomething in my ear; when 
a very elegant Endymion ftepped be- 
tween us and claimed me for his own, 
and, ina tone of tender reproach, in- 
quired where I had concealed myſelf; 
adding, that he had been in ſearch of 

me 
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me the whole evening. Apollo was 
extremely chagrined at the intruſion, 
ſeverely reproved the preſumptuous 
mortal, and bade him quit me, or expect 
the reward of his temerity. Endy- 
mion liſtened with an air of indifference 
to thoſe threats, and again addreſſing 
me, regardleſs of Apollo's diſpleaſure, 
began a very pathetic and ardent de- 
claration of unalterable attachment, 
when I beheld Clara approaching to- 
ward us in extreme agitation, followed 
by a crowd of maſks : ſhe flew to me, 
and begged I would defend her from the 
inſults of a Pan, who had tormented her 
the whole evening. I aflumed all the 
dignity in my power, and commanded 
the ſylvan monſter to deſiſt from his 
purſuit, nor dare to moleſt the peace 
of my faithful votary: but, claſping me 
in his arms, he declared he had only 
followed her becauſe he could not be- 
fore diſcover me. His whole appear- 


ance 
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ance was ſo truly diſguſting that I ut- 
tered an involuntary ſhriek : Apollo 
and Endymion interfered, and Pan quit- 
ted me abruptly, whiſpering in my 
ear that he ſhould find a time to be more 


explicit, My rival lovers then com- 
menced an altercation more animated 


than before ; but, wearied of them both, 
I leaned on the arm of my beautiful 
wood-nymph; and, mingling with the 
crowd, we left them to contend at lei- 
ſure. A youthful and moſt. elegant 
figure in the character of a ſylph next 
addreſſed us: his dreſs was ſweetly 
fancied; there was a penſive ſoftneſs 
in his manner; he ſpoke in a feigned 
voice, but every accent he wutered af- 
tected me in a manner for which I could 
not account, and conveyed a reſiſtleſs 
charm to the heart, He told us that 
his name was Zelidor, that he was of the 
firſt order of ſylphs, and that thedelight- 


ful taſk appointed him was to guide 
and 
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and protect the moſt lovely and virtuous 
of women: he pauſed, then preſſing my 
hand ardently to his boſom, It is you!” 
he exclaimed, who under that de- 
* ſcription I have ſelected from all your 
ſex; you are my beauteous charge, 
* and I your guardian ſpirit ah] be- 
ware that you never diſhonour me :;— 
let no fatal delufion tempt you from 
* the paths of truth and honour; be 
* juſt to virtuous love. You have a fond 
and faithful lover, whoſe life and 
© happineſs depends on you: follow 
* then the dictates of your generous 
* heart, you cannot err. Farewell, 
he cried, © farewell, farewell; be firm, 
be happy; and, oh! remember Ze- 
* lidor!* He vaniſhed as ſoon as he 
had uttered theſe words. I ſtood en- 
tranced for ſome moments; when re- 
membering Clara, who was no leſs aſ- 
toniſhed than myſelf, Does my lovely 
girl,“ ſaid I, know this Zelidor ?? 
| | No, 


N 
No,“ ſhe replied; © no indeed, I have 
* no acquaintance with angels; and ſure 
he is one. What a form! what en- 
* chanting language! what an affecting 
manner! TI wiſh I could know him: 
for, whether human or divine, I ſhould 
* adore him.”—* Then you are really in 
love with Zelidor?” ſaid I,—* No, ſhe 
replied, * only for the moment; for 
* he is in love with you: I then will 
* only court his friendſhip, and being 
* diſtinguiſhed by your kind regard, 
* hope to merit his protection.“ Come, 
ſhe added, fair queen of night, let us 
* walk round the rooms, perhaps we 
may again meet Zelidor,'—I ſilently 
acquieſced; we ſtrolled round the rooms, 
but no Zelidor was there, —* I began 
* to think he was really a ſpirit,” ſaid 
Clara.—* If a malignant one,” ſaid a 
voice behind us, deliver him up to 
me, I'll ſoon teach him ſubmiſſion.” 
We turned round and beheld the 


conjurer. 
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conjurer. But the ſpirit of whom we 
* ſpoke,” replied Clara, is all benignity 
© and ſweetneſs, and above your pow- 
© er..—* Beware, returned the conju- 
rer, © that he is not ſome fiend who has 
* aſſumed this pleaſing form to cheat 
* you into ruin,'—Ah no! cried Clara, 
* ſurely diſſimulation and Zelidor are 
© unknown to each other,'—* And are 
you, my fainted queen, ſaid the in- 
truder, addreſſing me, * equally par- 
* tial to this Zelidor?”—* I acknowledge 
ſaid I, he hath charmed, intereſted, 
and ſurpriſed me.. By the men- 
* tion of a fond and faithful lover, cried 
the conjurer. I ſtarted. * And is 
that, he added, ſuch a miracle ? 
* muſt not ſuch charms create univer- 
« ſal adoration, and ſuch unequalled 
* virtues enſure everlaſting fidelity? 
© But I can tell you more, I can inſtruct 
you to diſcover who this fond and 
« faithful lover is; I can deſcribe the 

« felicity 
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 * felicity that now awaits you, and 
* inſtruct you how to ſecure it. Can 
* you?” I exclaimed. Oh! yes,” he 
replied, © I am entruſted with the key 
* of all human events, paſt, preſent, 
* or to come: and if you follow the 
* dictates of reaſon and gratitude, and 
* take to your arms the perſon I ſhall 
* delineate, — you will be wretched, 
exclaimed a ſoft voice in my ear, It 
was Zelidor! I was ſo extremely re- 
joiced at again beholding him, that I 
no longer paid any attention to the 
conjurer. Fair excellence!” faid Ze- 
lidor, * truſt not that flatterer, but 
learn to doubt the equivocation 
* of the fiend that lies like truth.” 
The conjurer ſtruck him with his wand, 
as he uttered theſe words; Zelidor 
wrenched it eaſily from him, and, lay- 
ing it gently acroſs his ſhoulders, bade 
him learn lenity and forgiveneſs from 
an immortal, But the enraged wizard 


nor 
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not ſatisfied with the inſult he had be- 
fore offered him, nor corrected by the 
mild reproof he had received, rudely 
attempted to force off his maſk : Zelidor 
defended himſelf with amazing temper, 
ſome of the company interpoſed, Zeli- 
dor was liberated, and we beheld him 
no more. The conjurer then began 
to apologize for his rudeneſs, but nei- 
ther Clara or myſelf could excuſe his 
treatment of our charming ſylph; 
and we left him without vouchſafing 

a reply. | 

In vain we ſought for Zelidor ; pen- 

ſiveneſs ſucceeded to the former viva- 
city of Clara, and unuſual ſadneſs en- 
veloped my heart. The delightful 
muſic and pathetic addreſs of Apollo 
was diſregarded, the ardour of Endy- 
mion repaid with ſcorn, and Zelidor 
poſſeſſed all our thoughts: we were 
diſguſted with every other object, 
and re,oiced when the company de- 

parted, 
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parted, Zelidor was the ſubject of 
our converſation until we retired to 
reſt, and his image haunted my 
dreams. 

Adieu. I have related this adventure 
minutely; as however trifling it may 
appear to you at preſent it was intro- 
ductory of more important events to 
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LETTER XXVI. 


- 


GEORGINA TO CHARLES WERSTEIN, ESQ. 


Tk incidents of the maſquerade 
filled my mind and diſturbed my flum- 
bers; extreme fatigue made me ſleep 
later than uſual the next morning, 
and I was engaged in a moſt intereſting 
converſation with Zelidor when Clara 
awoke me; and, diſpatching her maid 
with a meſſage to Miſs Meredith to ex- 
cuſe our appearance, we breakfaſted 
in my dreſſing-room together. A 
tete-a-ttte with Clara was always par- 
ticularly agreeable to me; our ſenti- 
ments were ſtrictly congenial, and our 
hearts united by a friendſhip that can 

only 
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only end with time. As ſoon as break- 
faſt was removed a ſervant entered 
with tender inquiries from my kind 
benefactor, adding a requeſt to ſpeak 
with me alone : I trembled, I knew not 
why, as I delivered my anſwer to the 
ſervant : Clara left me to dreſs, and 
Mr. Meredith appeared in a few mi- 
nutes. I aroſe with trepidation on his 
entrance, an unuſual terror invaded my 
whole frame; he tenderly obſerved 
that I looked pale and difordered : I 
attributed it to the fatigue of the maſ- 
querade: he preſſed me to his paternal 
boſom, called me his child, his dear 
good girl; and, gently reſating me, 
drew his chair cloſe to mine. There 
was a ſeriouſneſs in his air and manner 


* 


- 


that alarmed me. I feared it was a 


prelude to ſome unwelcome tale: a va- 
riety of buſy apprehenſions crowded 
around my heart; and, ever affected 


by his generous effuſions of tender ſo- 


licitude, I could not ſuppreſs my emo- 
Vor.. I, K tions 
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tions, but, throwing my arms around 
him, 1 wept paſſionately in his boſom, 
My extreme agitation ſurprized him, 
and diverted his thoughts from the ſub- 
Ject he came about, He repeatedly 
inquired if I was well and perfectly 
happy, or if there was any thing 1n his 
power would render me more ſo. Ten 
thouſand times I blefſed his generous 
goodneſs, and aſſured him that my emo- 
tions were ſolely the reſult of that gra- 
titude and affection, awakened by his 
tenderneſs, and that, while bleſſed with 
his regard and protection, unhappineſs 
muſt be a ſtranger to my heart. And 
of that, my deareſt girl, he replied, 
© nought but death can ever deprive 
© you. My ſoul has long, and will 
ever adopt you for its own: firſt I 
© loved you for the memory of your 
* amiable mother, but now for the un- 
© common excellencies I diſcover in 
* yourſelf, No child was ever dearer 
to the ſoul of a fond parent: none 

* was 
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* was ever more worthy of affection. 
Ihe firſt with of my heart is to ren- 
* der you and your brother happy ; 
life, my Georgina, is uncertain ; I am 
old and weighed down almoſt to my 
grave with many ſorrows, and I with 
* to ſee you ſecured as much as poſſible 
* againſt the ſtorms of fate and fortune, 
* ere I bid you a long adieu.—* I have 
© I hope, he added, kiſſing off a tear 
from my cheek, been not only a pro- 
* tector but a kind, a faithful, and in- 
* dulgent friend to you; and amply 
* have your virtues and your graces 
* rewarded all my care. Tell me then, 
* my daughter, is there any with at 
* your heart which it is in my power 
to gratify ? Let not a falſe delicacy deſ- 
* troy your future happineſs, conſider 
© me as a tender and anxious parent, 
and let no unkind reſerve ſubſiſt be- 
* tween us.“ I told him I never had 
or would have any reſerves from him. 

K 2 Lionel 
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Lionel D'Albany's image ſeemed to 
ſtart up and reproach my difingenuous 
reply; but pride, falſe, fatal pride, 
reſtrained my faltering tongue.'— 
* What! the delufive Circe whiſpered, 
* expoſe your folly, perhaps your 


* ſhame! reveal your unſought love 


* for one who perhaps loves ſome other 
* ere now, who never flattered you 
with ought but friendſhip : =——cold, 
common friendſhip ;— D who never, 
* never thought of you and love. No, 
let the fatal ſecret corrode your peace, 
© but never ſhame your tongue; let it 
lie concealed in the inmoſt receſs of 
* your fond heart, and die with you.” 
] liſtened to the counſel of {the inbred 
ſorcereſs : I locked up 'my ſoul againſt 
the pleading eloquence of friendſhip, 
and repeatedly aſſured him that my 
happineſs was unimbittered ; and that 


I, had neither a wiſh nor a thought 
that 
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that I could defire to conceal from 
him, 


« Sincerity ! 
Thou firſt of virtues, let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path ! 


For ſharp are the pangs with whick 
à breach of thy laws ſeldom fail to be 
attended, and the felicity that might 
otherwiſe have crowned my days have 
been the ſafrifice., Alas! was my 
peace the only victim I would bow 
without repining to the juſt, yet ſevere, 
decree. Forgive this digreſſion; I 
muſt reſume my narrative, nor wound 
your generous heart by unavailing com- 
plaints. 

« Since then,” ſaid my kind protector, 
eazing at me with one of thoſe benig- 
nant ſmiles, which never failed to cheer 
my heart, the ſoul of my amiable 
© pirl is a ſtranger to diſguiſe, nor con- 
*ceals one thought from the friend ſo 

3; tincerely 


9 
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ſincerely intereſted in her welfare; 
* I ſhall with leſs embarraſſment in- 
* form her of the motives of my pre- 
* ſent intruſion,” He kiſſed my hand 
affeionately, and, looking in my face, 
ſeemed to wait my reply; but I was 
totally incapable of making any, He 
then drew a letter from his pocket, and, 
putting it into my hand, I beheld the 
well-known characters of Lord Liſ- 
moor, and my agitation® became more 
perceptible, * Read this, my love,” 
{aid Mr. Meredith, and let me know 
your ſentiments when you have well 
« weighed the importance of the ſub- 
« ject ; for remember that the happi- 
* neſs of your future days, and conſe- 
* quently, in a great meaſure, the hap- 
* pineſs of all with whom you are con- 
© nected, (myſelf among the number) 


depends on your deciſion.“ I aroſe 


with brimful eyes, I followed him in 
ſilence to the door of my chamber, I 
preſſed hishand to my lips, and dropped 

a gratef ul 
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a grateful tear upon it as he left me. 
then haſtened to unfold the myſteri- 
ous packet; it was, as I had feared, 
from Lord Liſmoor, deſcribing in moſt 
pathetic language the pathon with 
which I had inſpired him; declaring 
the impoſſibility of exiſting without he 
obtained me, and ſoliciting Mr. Me- 
redith's permiſſion to lay himſelf at my 
feet : an encloſed paper dropped on the 
floor as I opened the letter; I took 
it up as ſoon as I had peruſed the other, 
and found it to contain theſe words. 

© Lord Liſmoor is a powerful plead. 
© er, he wants no recommendation from 
me: if he is happy enough to obtain 
the preference of my Georgina 1 
* ſhall acquieſce in her choice, and re- 
* ceive him as a ſon; but juſtice, du- 
* ty, and affection, influences my pen 
* in another cauſe. My nephew loves 
© you even to adoration: he too has 
made me the confident of his paſſion; 
* and if your heart allows it, the union 
* you 
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© you may be aſſured would bleſs my 
few remaining days with an increaſe 
© of happineſs. . His merits I need not 
point out to you: I ſhall only ob- 
* ſerve; if leſs ſhining, I believe him 
* equally valuable as Lord Liſmoor; 
and of a diſpoſition more favourable 
to that ſteady and permanent attach- 
ment ſo neceſſary in a matrimonial 
« ſtate. Lord Liſmoor is very young, 
and remarkably volatile; therefore, 
©] am induced to believe he would 
© feel leſs from a diſappointment of a 
© tender nature than Percy Meredith, 
© whoſe heart, be aſſured, is unalterably 
yours, and whoſe future peace awaits 
your anſwer. The gewgaw of a 
©title I know you are ſuperior to; can- 
« dour and ſentiment have guided your 
conduct in every other inſtance, and 
* will, I am convinced, in the preſent ; 
and let me caution you, my dearchild; 
« againſt miſtaking what I have ſaid 

rin. 
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* in behalf of my nephew, for any 
* with to influence your choice. Ty- 
* ranny of every deſcription I abhor; 
* but above all, that of the heart. Be 
perfectly free then, my good girl; it 
© is impoſſible to command our af- 
* fetions; and again I repeat it, I with 
to cheriſh, not direct yours. A cold 
* reluctant compliance will never make 
* a deſerving lover happy, therefore be 
* ingenuous I earneſtly conjure for the 
* ſake of all parties. Generouſly in- 
form me which of the two is the object 
* of your preference: if neither decline 
* both; or if there is any other more 
happy in the poſſeſſion of your regard 
be aſſured I ſhall be no leſs zealous 
to promote your withes; fully con- 
* vinced that you are incapable of 
* making an improper choice. Percy 
goes into the country with Lord 
* Wharton for a ſhort time, where he 
* will wait with all the impatience of 


© ardent love for your determination, 
Adieu, 


* * 
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* Adieu, my good-girl, and believe me 
* that. you-witl ever be dear to the 
heart of 


© W. MEREDITH. 


Surprize and ſorrow ſeized my heart 
on the peruſal of this letter, Lord Liſ- 
moor's addreſs gave me little concern; 
I feared no diſagreeable conſequence 
from my refufal there; but I ſaw too 
plainly that the happineſs of my kind 
benefactor, my generous friend, was in- 
terſted in the ſucceſs of his nephew. 
My heart repulſed them both, yet of the 
two Lord Liſmoor's perſon, manners, 
and accompliſhments, certainly claimed 
my preference; but as neither could 
poſſeſs my love I reſolved to make 
the ſacrifice to gratitude, and pay im- 
plicit obedience to the wiſhes of him to 
whom 1 was indebted for all that I en- 
Joyed. This,“ faid I, will be ſome 
* faint tribute of the reſpe& and love 
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© my heart feels for all his generous 
* goodneſs; It muſt, it ſhall be ſo; and 
* what will my devoted heart loſe ? 
only a fond illuſion that preys upon 
* my peace, butin all probability can 
never be realized. Ah, Lionel D'Al- 
* bany! but he will be my friend ſtill: 
* his wiſhes carry him no farther : why 
then ſhould mine? lt is a fatal frailty 
in my nature, but J will conquer it; 
* and my perverſe heart ſhall yield to 
* the dictates of duty, Lionel D'Al- 
* bany eſteems me; my union with an- 
* other will not forbid its continuance z 
* but Percy Meredith loves me with 
* fondneſs, his happineſs and life ſeems 
* to await my decree, I am told fo 
* by one whoſe requeſt have, and ſhall 
* ever be, my rule of action. It is fixed 
* then, —a fond lover, who partially 
* ſelects me in preference to ſuch crowds 
* of beauties more happily diſtinguiſhed, 
* will ſurely make a tender and faith- 


ful huſband; and I will ſtudy to me- 


© rit 
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* rit his affection by every means in 
* my power, and render it permanent, 
« Yes, I will eraſe from my memory, 
the idol that has long poſſeſſed my 
* heart, and no longer be the ſlave of 
error; it is only one effort. I took 
up my pen, and with a ſerenity, the re- 
collection of which will ever amaze me, 
wrote the following lines. 


*REason and duty direct my 
© choice in favour of Mr. Meredith, 
© of whoſe generous diſtinction I truſt 
my future conduct will ſhew me deep- 
ly ſenfible; and who receives an ad- 
( © tional value in my eſtimation, from 
© being fo nearly connected and de- 
* ſervedly dear to the moſt indulgent. 
and moſt exalted of mankind, who 
* merits infinitely more than can be ex- 


preſſed by his ever 
Grateful and affectionate, 


© GEORGINA,” 
* it 


aa 
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© Tt is over,” ſaid I, as ſoon as I had 
delivered this letter to a ſervant, * the 
* ſtruggle is over; and this is the laſt 
* pang that virtue allows to the memo- 
* ry of Lionel D'Albany.” But, ſtart- 
ing from my ſeat, I bolted the door of 
my chamber; and, while I determined 
it ſhould be the laſt time, I indulged 
in all the luxury of ſorrow, took from 
my pocket a faint reſemblance which 
my unſkilful hand had traced of the 
object of my ſecret vows ! And while 
I bedewed it with my tears, I called to 
my remembrance the innocent, yet 
lively pleaſures which I had ſo lately 
taſted, but which reaſon, duty, and 
gratitude now forbid me to cherith ; 
and, committing the valued portrait to 
the flames, I beſought Heaven to ap- 
prove the virtuous ſacrifice, and efface 
the original from my heart. Adieu. 


GEORGINA. 
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ERRATA tin vo. I. 


Page Line 
17 11 for the Comteſſe de la Cervignes read 
the Comteſſe de Cervigne. 
49 14 for momentos read memento's. 
51 8 for reverend read revered, 
68 21 for ſeverity read ſerenity <=. 
88 13 for Britain read Briton, 
89 5 for object read objects. 
98 5 for ſhe read Matilda — and in line 18 
for would read could. 
111 5 read rough ſchool of affliction. 
118 14, 15, 16 read* declared he knew of none, 
he ought to have. Suppoſed, &c. 
135 8 for indignity read dignity. 
136 6 for eneffeQual read ineffectual. 
137 22 for aplication read application. 
142 10 read conflict of my mind, 
159 3 for fluſh read fluſh'd 
160 8 for hateur read hauteur. 
170 5 omit not. 
187 18 for began read begin. 
84 10 for promiſe read promiſed, 


